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Make it a HAPPY New Year x 
<< with a Scott, Foresman anthology 


Suruey Courses 
THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, Third Edition 


By Woods, Watt and Anderson 


THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Blair, Hornberger and Stewart 


Period Courses 
ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


By George B. Woods 


POETRY OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


By George B. Woods 


THIS GENERATION 
By Anderson and Walton 
Types Courses 
IDEAS AND FORMS IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Watt and Munn 


For department heads COLLEGE TRACHERS 
The College Teaching ileal 
‘ Excellent opportunities await good 
of English teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
who wish to teach in colleges. 
A Bibliography 1941-45 We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. 
347 items classified and Let us work for your promotion. 
annotated Send for information. 
50 cents, postpaid * 

COLLEGE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF | PERSONNEL SERVICE i 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 2208 Dixie Place 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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A New 1947 Edition of... 


THE 
MEANING in READING 


Edited by WISE + SPIVEY +» CONGLETON + MORRIS 


University of Florida 


THE MEANING IN READING, recently published in a new and revised 
edition, is a text designed to help college freshmen improve their reading skill. 


But the exercises and tests, contained in a separate booklet, not only check 
reading skills—they also afford an effective approach to the other communica- 
tion skills: writing, speaking, and listening. 


Of the 43 essays included, 33 are new to this edition. Organized around topics 
of contemporary concern, these selections stand by themselves as a timely 
collection of readings for the post-war freshman. 

THE MEANING IN READING is an essay text which will have meaning in 


your freshman English course. 


Examination Copies Sent on Request 


HARCOURT, BRACE ano COMPANY - New York 17 
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THE HOUSE OF HARPER 
IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
FOR PUBLICATION EARLY IN 1948 


THE TEXT EDITION OF 


THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


DETAILS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN 


THE FEBRUARY COLLEGE ENGLISH 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Masterworks of World 


Literature 
IN TWO BEAUTIFUL, LIGHT VOLUMES 


This two-volume anthology, prepared by Professors Everett, Brown, and Wade of the 
University of Georgia, offers an approach to the “Great Books” plan of teaching 
world literature. The selections are given in entirety or in abridgments that retain 
the integrity of the original wholes. The books are set in large type, single column, 
without line numbers. The format has been designed to promote the enjoyment of 
reading. Votume I: Odyssey, dipus the King, Antigone, Medea, The Apology, Phedo, 
The Aneid, Antony, Greek and Roman Lyric Poetry—The Song of Roland, The Nibe- 
lungenlied, Tristan and Iseult, Divine Comedy, Canterbury Tales—The Bible—Gargantua, 
Montaigne’s Essays, Don Quixote. Votume Il: Romeo and Juliet, Bacon’s Essays, 
Paradise Lost, Lyric Poetry of the Renaissance—Tartuffe, Racine’s Phaedra, Candide— 
Rousseau’s Confessions, Faust: I, II, The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, An Enemy of the People, 
Lyric Poetry of the 19th Century—. Cross-currents: Education of Henry Adams. 


Our Heritage of World Literature 


This leading world literature text, edited by Stith Thompson and John Gassner, is 
used year after year with great success throughout the country. Among its features: 

' logical, simple organization; lucid, extensive introductions; the inclusion of source 
materials and study aids; large, clear type; emphasis on literary entities. Available 
in three forms: (1) Complete, (2) Literature in Translation only; (3) Literature in Our 
Own Tongue. Adopted in more than 200 colleges and universities. 


Great American Short Novels 


Eight unabridged works—Melville: Benito Cereno; Crane: Maggie; James: Washington 
Square; Wharton: False Dawn; Stein: Melanctha; Fitzgerald: The Great Gatsby; Porter: 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider; Wescott: The Pilgrim Hawk. For Introduction to Literature 


THE DRYDEN PRESS - 386 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 16 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Interpretation of Shakespeare 


BY HARDIN CRAIG 


This volume, the fruit of many years of study and interpretation, presents (the pub- 
lishers believe) “‘all ye know and all ye need to know” about Shakespeare. As Hardin 
Craig points out in his Preface, ‘“The author found out long ago as a teacher of Shake- 
speare that, if the persons he addressed did not know enough to appreciate Shake- 
speare, there was only one thing to be done, namely, to tell them as clearly and kindly 
as he could what they needed to know. This book, therefore, contains a good deal of 
information.” Prevailingly a piece of historical criticism prepared for college classes, 
An Interpretation of Shakespeare stresses the idea of unity in Shakespeare. Professor 
Craig has preferred to approach each play as it seemed it might best and most ap- 
propriately be approached. Nearly everything, it is hoped, which a reader needs to 
know in order to understand and appreciate Shakespeare is here; for the book is in- 
tended to be a manual of Shakespeare interpretation. As one reviewer has put it, ““Pro- 
fessor Craig’s volume is indeed the ideal universal Shakespeare primer.” The book has 
been set in beautifully clear, large type; its format invites reading. 


Eleven Greek Plays in 


Modern Translation 


**At last—a sizable volume of Greek plays in English which one can actually read with 
pleasure! ....To my mind this anthology is of great importance not only for the 
classroom but also (potentially at least) for the American theatre,” writes Prof. Eric 
Bentley, University of Minnesota, of Dudley Fitts’s collection. Contents: ArscHyLUs— 
Agamemnon, Eumenides, Prometheus Bound; SopHoctes—Electra, King (dipus, 
(Edipus at Colonus, Antigone; Eurrpipes—The Trojan Women, Medea, Hippolytus, 
Alcestis. The Translators: W. B. Yeats, Richmond Lattimore, Edith Hamilton, Francis 
Fergusson, George Thomson, David Grene, Frederic Prokosch, Dudley Fitts, Robert 
Fitzgerald. With helpful commentaries and a glossary index of names. | 


THE DRYDEN PRESS - 386 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 16 
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The Second Edition of 
UNIFIED ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Sanders - Jordan + Limpus - Magoon 


Combining in one volume a composition book, a book of readings, a hand- 
book, and a workbook, Uniriep ENGiisH Composition is a complete, well- 
planned, integrated, and economical text. Since publication of the Second 
Edition in June, 1947, it has been adopted for use in the Freshman English 
course in over one hundred and fifty colleges and universities. 

While this edition retains the basic form and arrangement of the earlier one, 
its usefulness has been increased by simplification and reorganization of the 
grammar section, by enlargement of the sections on argumentation, descrip- 
tion, and narration, by a better system of reference numbers in the handbook, 
by a complete revision of the workbook, and by freshened and increased 
readings (ninety-nine selections). 


Bound with workbook: 1009 pages, $3.80. Bound without workbook: 
917 pages, $3.40. Workbook bound separately: 92 pages, $.80 


THE USE OF LANGUAGE 


by H. F. Pommer and W. M. Sale, Jr. 


This new text follows the semantic approach to the study of English Com- 
position. Grammar, rhetoric, and form are discussed in a clear and concise 
manner. The objective is to give the student the essential requirements of a 
clear and accurate prose style. Exercises and a section on the grading of written 
work are included in the Appendix. 1947, 258 pages, $1.50 


READING FOR WRITING 


by J. T. Frederick and L. L. Ward 


This collection of sixty-two selections for reading in composition courses 
gives many practical suggestions to help the student to understand the exact, 
essential meaning of a selection, to discover structure and form, and to draw 
from his reading specific and suggestive guidance in vitalizing and disciplining 
his own habits of writing. Third Edition, 1946, 527 pages, $2.25 


F. CROFTS & Co. 
101 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 
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FOURTH EDITION 


OPINIONS AND 
ATTITUDES 


Compiled and edited by STEWART MORGAN, Professor of English, 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


that are representative of the opinions and attitudes of professional writers 

of non-fiction prose of our day. There are twenty-four new selections which have 
been added to twenty-nine retained from the Third Edition. As in preceding editions, 
the selections have been classified according to subject matter and grouped in sections. 
Two new sections have been added, “The Land” and “The Atomic Bomb.” 


Te new edition, as in the previous ones, brings together fifty-three selections 


The titles of a few of these selections will illustrate their timeliness— 


Notes on Getting Along with the Russians by John Fischer, Modern Man Is 
Obsolete by Norman Cousins, The Mote and Beam of Bigotry by Hodding 
Carter, Flying Blind by Wolfgang Langewiesche, etc. 


These essays present both liberal and conservative points of view, and are written 
in a variety of styles. They are comprised of pieces that are serious and humorous, 
reflective and personal, journalistic and literary. 


At the end of the book there is a special section devoted to exercises on the selections. 
In these exercises some of the questions are designed to promote accuracy in reading 
and the comprehension of purposes and fundamental ideas. Other questions direct 
attention to organization of material and matters of language as practiced by pro- 
fessional writers. Two sections of each set of exercises list words and expressions for 
study, and subjects and directions for papers suggested by the reading of the essay. 


Ready in February 753 pages, $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. [5 East 26th Street. NY 10 
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BALLARD & CLIFTON 


A Workbook for 
English Composition 


* presents a thorough review of grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, 
diction, and spelling. 


* easily graded by means of a key which will be supplied to instructors upon 
request. 


* contains cross references to leading college handbooks and may be used in 
conjunction with any text in the field. 


* offers a complete set of comprehensive exercises. Additional tests are avail- 
able for mimeographing. 


120 pp. Form A, $1.00 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


How do your freshmen write? 
How do your freshmen speak? 
How do they read literature? 


You probably think they could have been better prepared. Then 
insist, even if you do not teach a “‘methods”’ course, that the Eng- 
lish majors in the class of '47 begin now to read the English Jour- 
nal. It emphasizes the teaching of skills in connection with live, 
interesting uses of language. Junior membership in NCTE for the 
spring semester, including five Journal issues, costs undergraduates 


only 
$1.00 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 21 
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WORLD WORDS 


Recommended Pronunciations 
By W. CABELL GREET 


This newly revised and enlarged edition of World Words, Pro- 
fessor Greet’s authoritative guide to the pronunciation of names 
in the news, has twice as many entries as before, or approxi- 
mately 24,000. Each entry is respelled in two ways: first in a 
simplified Websterian alphabet, then phonetically without 
special markings. The book was originally developed for the use 
of speakers on the Columbia Broadcasting System. $6.75 


CHAUCER’S WORLD 


Compiled by the late EDITH RICKERT; edited by CLAIR C. 
OLSON and MARTIN M. CROW; illustrations selected by 
MARGARET RICKERT. 


A unique, highly organized collection of excerpts from medieval 
records, public and private documents, and literature illus- 
trating and describing the world Chaucer knew in fourteenth 
century England and France. All French and Latin selections 
have been translated and those in Middle English modernized, 
glossed, and annotated where necessary. There are fifty-five 
illustrations. $6.75 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE ARTS OF LANGUAGE 


By SISTER MIRIAM JOSEPH, C.S.C. 


The only book which presents in detail a general theory of com- 
position current in Renaissance England. Serves not only as a 
handbook of Renaissance theory of composition, but also as a 
guide to Shakespeare’s use of the theory, by means of ample 
illustration from his plays and poems. 


Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 
No. 165 $3.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS . N.Y. 27 
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MACMILLAN TEXTS 


Factual Communication 


By L. O. GUTHRIE 


In Charge of English in the Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota 


Modern and functional in style and outlook, this text is designed 
for the first-year English course given to engineers and technical 
writers. The first section discusses the points that are essential 
in making a factual message clear, outlines how to deliver and 
prepare a factual talk, suggests how to acquire habits of systematic 
writing and editing, and details a graduated series of assignments 
illustrated with sample themes, including several forms of business 
letters and reports. The second half of the book contains a brief 
functional grammar and a complete handbook of writing, with 
exercises. 


To be published in January. $3.75 (probable) 


A Grammar of 
Present-Day English 


By RAYMOND W. PENCE 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, De Pauw University 


This new text interprets all points of English grammar in terms of 
present-day usage. Complete in its coverage, and definite in its 
treatment of controversial points of usage, the book aims to clear 
up those points of grammar that bother students most. The ap- 
proach is from the simple to the complex, with definitions and 
syntax taken up first in the order of study, followed by a clear ex- 
position of shifts, absolute constructions, expletives, and ellipses. 
Explanations of illustrative sentences and the section on diagram- 
ming are exceptionally full. 


Published November 5, 1947. $4.00 


The Macmillan Company . New York 11 
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SEVEN CENTURIES OF VERSE: 
English and American 
Selected and Edited by 

A. J. M. SMITH, Michigan state College 


A full yet discriminating anthology of 421 poems for intro- 
ductory courses. The arrangement is chronological. With an 
introduction on The Approach to Poetry and appendices on 
the nature of poetry and on versification, forms of poetry and 
technical terms. 


Part 1 Middle Ages and Early Renascence—27 poems, including 11 
early lyrics and 11 ballads. 


Part 2 Elizabethan Age—54 poems, including 17 Shakespearian Son- 
nets, 15 songs from Shakespeare. 


Part 3 Seventeenth Century—77 poems, including 15 by Donne, 13 by 
Herrick, 13 by Milton. 


Part 4 Eighteenth Century—37 poems, including 4 by Pope, 3 by 
Gray, 15 by Blake, 11 by Burns. 


Part 5 Romantic Period—53 poems, including 16 by Wordsworth, 11 
by Shelley, 14 by Keats. 


Part 6 Victorian Poetry—97 poems, including 20 by Tennyson, 9 by 
Browning, 9 by Whitman. 


Part 7 Modern Period—76 poems, including 7 by Hardy, 7 by Yeats, 
6 by Frost, 6 by Housman, 5 by Auden, 4 by Eliot, 4 by 


Hopkins,, 3 by Lawrence. 


671 Pages $3.00 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By Geoffrey Chaucer 
Edited by Edwin Johnston Howard and 
Gordon Donley Wilson 
@ This new, unexpurgated text features the inclusion of head-links 
and end-links with all the tales usually studied in all but advanced 
Chaucer courses. The links are extremely rich in characterization 
and add to the student’s appreciation of Chaucer. All the teaching 


aids required are here—explanatory notes, abbreviations, pro- 
nunciations and versification, a glossary, and a map of the Canter- 


bury pilgrimages. 


Published 1947 5 1/2’’X8” 390 pages 
THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIO WRITING 


@ The author, a successful teacher and professional script writer, 
carefully trains the student in the art of writing for the ear. The stu- 
dent is taught to think in words, not in sentences—weighing each 
word as he progresses from short, single sentences to one-minute 
announcements and finally to thirty-minute programs. 


e Points out to the beginner the requirements and problems in- 
volved in writing for radio. 


e Is slanted to the individual radio writer; the instruction is not 
confined to network programs. 


Due to be published Jan. 1948 5 1/2’’X8” 528 pages 
THE ART OF WRITING FICTION 
By Mary Burchard Orvis 


@ Aimed at the student who is seriously interested in good writing, 
this “how-to-do-it” book combines instruction on writing tech- 
nique and discussion of the philosophy of writing. Both traditional 
and experimental writers are frequently discussed, sharpening the 
student’s ability to evaluate his own and others’ writing. Here are 
some of the important points covered— 

e Finding the central point of command. 


e The importance of conflict and the need for getting beneath the 


surface. 
e The psychological approach and stream-of-consciousness writing. 
Due to be published Jan. 1948 5 1/2’ X8”" 240 pages 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, ny. 
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HOW GOOD IS SINCLAIR LEWIS? 


sense but devastate fictional illusion. 
College presidents, the knowing author 
says without qualification, believe “that 
if anyone with .coooo: per cent of Negro 
genes married anyone fair as alabaster 
(which is notoriously fair) their children 
were more than likely to be all of them as 
black as the heart of a dictator.”’ Anony- 
mous letters, we learn from Lewis, are 
“written in painful ecstasy by neurotics 
who spend the rest of their time in sneak- 
ing along back alleys, after midnight, 
poisoning small cats.’”’ Even granting the 
Nobel novelist those small cats, could 
not the poisoners have been spared “the 
rest of their time” once the hours of 
poisoning had been fixed at “after mid- 
night”; or Jo they write anonymously 
up to the stroke of twelve and resume the 
pen the moment they lay down the poi- 
son; or does Lewis never look back, once 
he has started a sentence? Furthermore, 
is Lewis’ knowledge of what the anony- 
mous do, especially after midnight in 
back alleys, based on more of that metic- 
ulous documentation he has been widely 
noted for? And does it take the Horatian 
perspectives of nine years to bring on 
revision of a description of icy sidewalks 
on which “everybody in town, practical- 
ly, broke an ankle or at least sat down 
hard and looked around indignant’’? 
Such minutiae are not insignificant. 
Crudity in detail not only flaws sentences 
but can prevent the whole work of art, 
which constantly depends upon relevant 
substance regulated in the perspectives 
of theme and mood. This is especially 
true in characterization, where credibili- 
ty, proportion, and consistency are es- 
sential, and it is here that Lewis is most 
at fault. Neil’s remark that he “used to 
laugh at the Southern fellows in the 
Army” who said that Negroes “don’t 
quite belong to the same human race” 
leaves the reader to reconcile two dis- 
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crepant facts: first, that this hitherto 
tolerant young man is, strangely, the 
product of a northern town preoccupied 
with racial prejudices; and, second, that 
all it then requires to make him “guess” 
the southern fellows were “right” is the 
Kingsbloods’ dissatisfaction with their 
unreliable colored maid. Neil’s incon- 
sistencies, however, run deeper than such 
instances. Discovering that he has one- 
thirty-second part Negro blood, he is so 
troubled whether to avow it that he asks 
his pastor’s advice; yet, when the Negro 
Brazenstar suggests that, considering er- 
rant human nature, every white person 
probably has some trace of Negro blood, 
Neil is “offended,” because such a gen- 
eral leveling would threaten what he now 
cherishes as “the whole careful structure 
of his unhappiness.” This case typifies 
Lewis’ tendency to betray his protago- 
nists into incongruities which discompose 
theme and shatter the reader’s evolving 
illusion. Such reversals, if not the result 
of Lewis’ caprice, must be charged to his 
confusion and loss of grip on subjects he 
had never conceived profoundly. Neil’s 
inclination to proclaim his Negro blood 
is an arbitrary and scarcely credible de- 
tail; most men of his class and circum- 
stances would have tried concealment, for 
motives not altogether selfish. Lewis 
could have told the story that way with 
greater psychological and emotional 
depth, making Neil faithful to his fami- 
ly’s welfare and yet increasingly kindly 
toward his discovered brothers and let- 
ting the revelation come more dramati- 
cally, by accident or another’s malice. It 
was Lewis’ prerogative to pass by this 
subtler treatment and make Neil the 
hotheaded little hero in that grotesque 
clubroom scene when the intolerance of 
fellow-members provokes his defiant con- 
fession; but it was also Lewis’ duty ei- 
ther to make Neil substantially a morbid 
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feeder on his own unhappiness or else not 
suddenly ridicule and abandon him as 
such after trying to represent his struggle 
as one of conscience. 

The denouement of Kingsblood Royal 
also typifies its author’s superficiality 
and evasiveness. In Grand Republic 
there has been a plot to crowd out Negro 
workers, both skilled and unskilled; there 
is pressure to force Neil out of his “re- 
stricted” neighborhood. Such injustices 
are credible and deplorable, and to show 
them applied stealthily and hypocritical- 
ly would come close to the race problem 
in the North. This would require deft 
treatment, however, especially in char- 
acterization. Lewis takes the broader and 
seemingly easier way of melodrama. 
Neil’s friends, Negro and white, gather 
armed to ward off a mob, and there is 
even some shooting, but no one is killed. 
One wild shot merely grazed the arm of 
Neil’s wife, while another “nipped off a 
toe’”’ of an attacker “and sent him home 
howling.” From this shamefully irre- 
sponsible reduction of the fact of mob 
violence to farcical terms Lewis hurries 
to a sentimentally cheerful close; Neil’s 
wife insists on being arrested along with 
the Negroes, and, when police tell them to 
keep moving, she says, “‘We’re moving.” 
These closing words might have been 
powerfully thematic had they been pre- 
ceded by realistic characterization and 
logically evolving drama, but they mere- 
ly cap the novel with a dab of saccharine. 
To some readers that ““We’re moving” 
may suggest a parallel with Steinbeck’s 
Okies on the road at the close of The 
Grapes of Wrath or Dos Passos’ Vag 
thumbing for a ride at the close of 
U.S.A.; but the example of these two 
broadly conceived and powerfully exe- 
cuted novels shows off Kingsblood Royal 
by contrast as an inadvertent parody of 
socially significant fiction. Lewis’ gro- 
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tesque plots and distorted characteriza- 
tions have hitherto been aesthetically an- 
noying to some readers; when he turns 
such irresponsible treatment upon the 
race problem, blunting great issues until 
he removes them from the area of earn- 
est and perceptive consideration, his 
whole career is brought further into 
question. 

A backward glance by the light of 
Lewis’ latest work discovers in his most 
admired books similar basic faults. 
Carol Kennicott of Main Street is an- 
other character betrayed. Lewis’ pre- 
ponderant attitude is that she has as- 
pired and gone down in “tragedy devoid 
of palls and chanting, the humdrum in- 
evitable tragedy of struggle against in- 
ertia.”’ At her first party, attempting to 
break up the “‘circle of mourners”’ seated 
in languishing conversation, Carol 
dresses her guests in Chinese paper cos- 
tumes, and she herself appears in green 
brocade, announcing, “The Princess 
Winky Poo salutes her court!” Then 
music is made with combs and tissue 
paper. This creepy episode Lewis actual- 
ly seems to take straight, for when Go- 
pher Prairie relapses intd its more stolid 
ways after so shining an example, he 
represents it as a setback to beauty and 
the higher life. In another passage Carol 
reflects that the village needs stimula- 
tion by the exotic: “Strindberg plays,” 
she says, “and classic dancers—exquisite 
legs beneath tulle—and (I can see him 
so clearly) a thick black-bearded French- 
man who would sit about and drink and 
sing opera and tell bawdy stories and 
laugh at our proprieties and quote 
Rabelais and not be ashamed to kiss my 
hand.” Since Carol is a midwesterner 
familiar with no more cosmopolitan spot 
than the Minneapolis Public Library, 
any Frenchman she sees so clearly would 
be all in her eye—a synthetic product, 
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How Good Is Sinclair Lewis? 


WARREN BECK’ 


Suvcrar LEWIS’ latest novel, his twen- 
tieth in thirty-four years, has somewhat 
revived him as big name and literary 
property. The theme of Kingsblood 
Royal, one man’s crucial involvement in 
the race problem, is the most portentous 
Lewis has attempted. Nevertheless, this 
book seems to prolong in his grotesque 
career that apparent anticlimax follow- 
ing Main Street (1920), Babbitt (1922), 
and Arrowsmith (1925). It would be a 
lenient judgment that Kingsblood Royal, 
together with Dodsworth (1929) and It 
Can’t Happen Here (1935), rounds out a 
trio of second magnitude widely spaced 
in the gloom since his half-decade of 
greatest ‘success. Through twenty-two 
years and a dozen novels many reviewers 
and readers have gone on shaking their 
heads in regretful surprise over Lewis’ 
failure to come back. It seems time to 
discard this built-up indulgence of a 
perennially disappointing writer and to 
take another look. 

For one thing, the most important, 
how much of an artist has Lewis ever 


"Professor of English, Lawrence College; 
author of The Blue Sash and Other Stories, The First 
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been? He can pace off a narrative of de- 
tailed event and hack out blunt carica- 
tures, but can he characterize consistent- 
ly and penetratingly or clarify his themes 
and transmute them into sustained and 
moving drama? For all their energy, do 
his novels have power over the imagina- 
tion? Is their vaunted realism more than 
sketchy? What dignity is there in Lewis’ 
work—either the dignity of human na- 
ture or that of art itseli—and what real 
pathos? With all his pretensions as 
satirist, is there either high comedy or 
subtle irony? In spite of its long decline, 
is not Lewis’ still the most extravagantly 
inflated reputation in contemporary 
American fiction? That inflation sprang 
from the historical accident of his tap- 
ping, with his three most notable books, 
a swollen mood of iconoclasm and es- 
capism among millions of readers, a 
peculiarly American nihilism, expressing 
a second and third generations’ edgy re- 
volt against the platitudinous material- 
ism their pioneer fathers had settled for, 
but lacking any compensatory aims, be- 
ing without roots in a vital culture. 
Lewis’ self-winding fame was strength- 
ened further by the outrageous award of 
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the Nobel prize. A critical minority, 
however, have thought his amazing suc- 
cession of books increasingly perfunctory ; 
others have decided that, while he has 
been as serious as his nature permits, his 
practice has remained inept. In any 
case, if it may not be said that Kings- 
blood Royal adds nothing to Lewis’ repu- 
tation, it should be seen that what is 
added is more of the same. 

Lewis begins.his twentieth novel thus: 
“Mr. Blingham, and may he fry in his 
own cooking-oil, was assistant treasurer 
of the Flaver-Saver Company.” Such 
violence seems to mark Blingham as a 
chief target, but he is discarded after 
four pages in which Lewis lets his fingers 
wander idly over the yellowing keys. 
Blingham is the boastful businessman, 
allegedly from New York, yet really 
from nowhere on earth but from Zenith, 
and he has with him a wife and daughter 
of standard odiousness, to Lewis’ fancy. 
Motoring along, they chat with that 
raucous malevolence and elephantine 
facetiousness which Lewis uses to brand 
any who knew Coolidge. They stop in 
Grand Republic, Minnesota, to lunch 
and leave the reader there, having 
glimpsed for him, in their cockeyed way, 
a Negro headwaiter, a junior bank officer 
—Neil Kingsblood, and Neil’s glamorous 
wife and daughter by their new suburban 
house-beautiful. The novel could have 
begun more honestly and effectively at 
the second chapter. Whether those first 
stereotyped pages disclose an author’s 
mounting anxiety over his output or ex- 
hibit the routine brashness of an old 
trouper is a question to be held over for 
a psychographer who may one day an- 
alyze this novelist stranger than any of 
his fictions. 

Whatever the reason, throughout 
Kingsblood Royal Lewis relies on his cus- 
tomary lines, not only Babbitt-families, 


but hypocritical clerics, mock-heroic 
men’s clubs, mutually boring relatives, 
and jerry-built social situations, all 
patched with incongruous scraps of hear- 
say culture and eked out by incredibly 
banal dialogue or else that forced slang 
and cant which Lewis has so long palmed 
off as lively colloquialism. Rodney Ald- 
wick, a graduate of the Harvard law 
school and a tank-corps major, speaks 
thus of the war injury which left Captain 
Neil Kingsblood with a slight limp: 
“Neilly, I’ve heard how gallantly you 
took your wound.” Not only is Major 
Aldwick said to reminisce about “the 
Other Side”’; Lewis heartily writes down 
the Kingsbloods as “a Happy Young 
American Married Couple.” And just 
who is being ostentatious when at Rod- 
ney’s party, where his talk with Neil is a 
“recollection of juvenile basketball” and 


a reviling of Negro soldiers, the “four 


piece orchestra played Delius and Cop- 
land’’? What will one who does not know 
Hamlet make of Rod’s appearance as “‘a 
soldier, a gentleman adventurer, a 
hawk, a handsaw, a hero,” and what in- 
deed can be made of it by any who recall 
Hamlet’s distinction between hawk and 
handsaw? If the reader is to excuse the 
arch description of a suburb with “for- 
ests ancient as the hills enclosing sunny 
spots of greenery,” then when an in- 
terior decorator thinking of a publicity 
stunt allegedly “waved his china ciga- 
rette-holder in a magic circle and closed 
his eyes in holy dread, for he on honey 
dew had fed and had been demoniacally 
possessed of an Idea,” may not the read- 
er too be excused if his mind wanders 
to surmise that Mr. Lewis of all people 
has been reading a certain poem? 

What else, though, has Lewis fed on 
besides his own works that he continues 
to write so badly? His irresponsible ex- 
aggerations not only offend common 
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sense but devastate fictional illusion. 
College presidents, the knowing author 
says without qualification, believe ‘that 
if anyone with .coooo1 per cent of Negro 
genes married anyone fair as alabaster 
(which is notoriously fair) their children 
were more than likely to be all of them as 
black as the heart of a dictator.” Anony- 
mous letters, we learn from Lewis, are 
“written in painful ecstasy by neurotics 
who spend the rest of their time in sneak- 
ing along back alleys, after midnight, 
poisoning small cats.’”’ Even granting the 
Nobel novelist those small cats, could 
not the poisoners have been spared “the 
rest of their time’ once the hours of 
poisoning had been fixed at “after mid- 
night”; or do they write anonymously 
up to the stroke of twelve and resume the 
pen the moment they lay down the poi- 
son; or does Lewis never look back, once 
he has started a sentence? Furthermore, 
is Lewis’ knowledge of what the anony- 
mous do, especially after midnight in 
back alleys, based on more of that metic- 
ulous documentation he has been widely 
noted for? And does it take the Horatian 
perspectives of nine years to bring on 
revision of a description of icy sidewalks 
on which “everybody in town, practical- 
ly, broke an ankle or at least sat down 
hard and looked around indignant’’? 
Such minutiae are not insignificant. 


Crudity in detail not only flaws sentences { greater psychological and emotional 


but can prevent the whole work of art, 
which constantly depends upon relevant 
substance regulated in the perspectives 
of theme and mood. This is especially 
true in characterization, where credibili- 
ty, proportion, and consistency are es- 
sential, and it is here that Lewis is most 
at fault. Neil’s remark that he “used to 
laugh at the Southern fellows in the 
Army” who said that Negroes “don’t 
quite belong to the same human race”’ 
leaves the reader to reconcile two dis- 


crepant facts: first, that this hitherto 
tolerant young man is, strangely, the 
product of a northern town preoccupied 
with racial prejudices; and, second, that 
all it then requires to make him “‘guess” 
the southern fellows were “right” is the 
Kingsbloods’ dissatisfaction with their 
unreliable colored maid. Neil’s incon- 
sistencies, however, run deeper than such 
instances. Discovering that he has one- 
thirty-second part Negro blood, he is so 
troubled whether to avow it that he asks 
his pastor’s advice; yet, when the Negro 
Brazenstar suggests that, considering er- 
rant human nature, every white person 
probably has some trace of Negro blood, 
Neil is “offended,” because such a gen- 
eral leveling would threaten what he now 
cherishes as “the whole careful structure 
of his unhappiness.” This case typifies 
Lewis’ tendency to betray his protago- 
nists into incongruities which discompose 
theme and shatter the reader’s evolving 
illusion. Such reversals, if not the result 
of Lewis’ caprice, must be charged to his 
confusion and loss of grip on subjects he 
had never conceived profoundly. Neil’s 
inclination to proclaim his Negro blood 
is an arbitrary and scarcely credible de- 
tail; most men of his class and circum- 
stances would have tried concealment, for 
motives not altogether selfish. Lewis 
could have told the story that way with 


depth, making Neil faithful to his fami- 
ly’s welfare and yet increasingly kindly 
toward his discovered brothers and let- 
ting the revelation come more dramati- 
cally, by accident or another’s malice. It 
was Lewis’ prerogative to pass by this 
subtler treatment and make Neil the 
hotheaded little hero in that grotesque 
clubroom scene when the intolerance of 
fellow-members provokes his defiant con- 
fession; but it was also Lewis’ duty ei- 
ther to make Neil substantially a morbid 
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feeder on his own unhappiness or else not 
suddenly ridicule and abandon him as 
such after trying to represent his struggle 
as one of conscience. 

The denouement of Kingsblood Royal 
also typifies its author’s superficiality 
and evasiveness. In Grand Republic 
there has been a plot to crowd out Negro 
workers, both skilled and unskilled; there 
is pressure to force Neil out of his “re- 
stricted’”’ neighborhood. Such injustices 
are credible and deplorable, and to show 
them applied stealthily and hypocritical- 
ly would come close to the race problem 
in the North. This would require deft 
treatment, however, especially in char- 
acterization. Lewis takes the broader and 
seemingly easier way of melodrama. 
Neil’s friends, Negro and white, gather 
armed to ward off a mob, and there is 
even some shooting, but no one is killed. 
One wild shot merely grazed the arm of 
Neil’s wife, while another “nipped off a 
toe” of an attacker “and sent him home 
howling.” From this shamefully irre- 
sponsible reduction of the fact of mob 
violence to farcical terms Lewis hurries 
to a sentimentally cheerful close; Neil’s 
wife insists on being arrested along with 
the Negroes, and, when police tell them to 
keep moving, she says, ““‘We’re moving.” 
These closing words might have been 
powerfully thematic had they been pre- 
ceded by realistic characterization and 
logically evolving drama, but they mere- 
ly cap the novel with a dab of saccharine. 
To some readers that “We’re moving” 
may suggest a parallel with Steinbeck’s 
Okies on the road at the close of The 
Grapes of Wrath or Dos Passos’ Vag 
thumbing for a ride at the close of 
U.S.A.; but the example of these two 
broadly conceived and powerfully exe- 
cuted novels shows off Kingsblood Royal 
by contrast as an inadvertent parody of 
socially significant fiction. Lewis’ gro- 


tesque plots and distorted characteriza- 
tions have hitherto been aesthetically an- 
noying to some readers; when he turns 
such irresponsible treatment upon the 
race problem, blunting great issues until 
he removes them from the area of earn- 
est and perceptive consideration, his 
whole career is brought further into 
question. 

A backward glance by the light of 
Lewis’ latest work discovers in his most 
admired books similar basic faults. 
Carol Kennicott of Main Street is an- 
other character betrayed. Lewis’ pre- 
ponderant attitude is that she has as- 
pired and gone down in “‘tragedy devoid 
of palls and chanting, the humdrum in- 
evitable tragedy of struggle against in- 
ertia.”’ At her first party, attempting to 
break up the “circle of mourners” seated 
in languishing conversation, Carol 
dresses her guests in Chinese paper cos- 
tumes, and she herself appears in green 
brocade, announcing, “The Princess 
Winky Poo salutes her court!” Then 
music is made with combs and tissue 
paper. This creepy episode Lewis actual- 
ly seems to take straight, for when Go- 
pher Prairie relapses into its more stolid 
ways after so shining an example, he 
represents it as a setback to beauty and 
the higher life. In another passage Carol 
reflects that the village needs stimula- 
tion by the exotic: “Strindberg plays,” 
she says, “and classic dancers—exquisite 
legs beneath tulle—and (I can see him 
so clearly) a thick black-bearded French- 
man who would sit about and drink and 
sing opera and tell bawdy stories and 
laugh at our proprieties and quote 
Rabelais and not be ashamed to kiss my 
hand.” Since Carol is a midwesterner 
familiar with no more cosmopolitan spot 
than the Minneapolis Public Library, 
any Frenchman she sees so clearly would 
be all in her eye—a synthetic product, 
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perhaps, of the Alphonso-Gaston comic 
strip (current in Lewis’ youth) and the 
sophomoric lore that all Gauls are super- 
fluously naughty. Yet here too her crea- 
tor seems to approve of Carol, for her 
thirst for the exotic as incarnate in that 
ersatz Frenchman is expressed in the 
midst of ten pages where, with phrases 
like “Carol thought,” “‘reflected,”’ “told 
herself,’ Lewis uses her as mouthpiece in 
earnest assault against village mores. Ap- 
parently his concept is serious too when, 
during her escape to a war job in a Wash- 
ington office, Carol reputedly enjoys con- 
versational evenings with intellectuals, 
though Lewis does not show how she con- 
nected with what kind of intellectuals or 
what they found to say to her. What, 
then, is Carol at her best—what are her 
positive criteria beyond bearded French- 
men and Winky Poo parties? “Criticism, 
perhaps, for the beginning of the begin- 
ning,’ she declares. ‘‘There’s nothing 
that attacks the tribal god Mediocrity 
that doesn’t help a little . . . . and prob- 
ably there’s nothing that helps very 
much. Perhaps some day the farmers 
will build their own market towns.” Her 
notion that any sort of attack helps and 
her shallow discontent spending itself in 
shifty utopianism are not uncommon 
American faults, which could be tellingly 
satirized, but, even presented with 
Lewis’ naiveté and lack of humor, they 
cancel out Carol as a heroine of tragedy. 
Did Lewis dimly feel that his hand had 
slipped and cut her down into a shrill 
little ingénue? And was it to sublimate 
his sense of failure that he abandoned 
her in’ this guise at the birth of her 
daughter: “‘Carol couldn’t decide whether 
she was to become a feminist leader or 
marry a scientist or both, but did settle 
on Vassar and a tricolette suit with a 
small black hat for her Freshman year’’? 
The self-appointed Princess may de- 


serve that, but not from her formerly 
earnest impresario, of whom it is easier 
to believe that he was quite taken with 
Winky Poo than that he would use irony 
or any other satire too faintly or subtly. 

Lewis must be credited, however, with 
projecting two substantial and consistent 
characters, Babbitt and Arrowsmith. In- 
deed, though the style in Babbitt is typi- 
cally vociferous and the satire heavy, 
George Babbitt is recognizably human, 
and his case is viewed with some artistic 
detachment and even an enhancing 
touch of compassion. However, Babbitt 
is no hero; he is indeed ridiculous almost 
throughout and at other moments mere- 
ly pitiable. And Martin Arrowsmith, 
though consistently portrayed, is not an 
equally well-controlled characterization. 
He has run off not only with many a 
reader but with his author, for in glorify- 
ing Arrowsmith as scientist Lewis seems 
unaware of what a crude and lopsided 
human being he had made of him. Dods- 
worth, who at moments comes as near be- 
ing amatured and rounded personality as 
any of Lewis’ characters, suffers a betrayal 
like Carol’s; he is sometimes idealized in 
protest against Babbittry and in search 
of a satisfying culture, but he is also 
caricatured as the intolerant big shot and 
the blustering tourist. Sometimes Lewis 
feels that nothing is too good for his 
midwestern industrialist, as when Dods- 
worth is said to have “thought rather 
well of Dreiser, Cabell, and so much of 
Proust as he had rather laboriously 
mastered,” and yet in answer to the 
charge that Americans “don’t love 
earth,” he is made to rant, “Oh, look 
here now! What about our millions of 
acres of plowed fields? Nothing /ike it, 
outside of maybe Russia! What about 
our most important men, that get out in 
the fresh air and motor and golf?’’ While 
Babbitt and Arrowsmith are convincing 
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characterizations, they are not cultivated 
men; and Dodsworth, being refined but 
part of the time, lacks reality. 

Where indeed among Lewis’ dramatis 
personae is there a compelling and sus- 
tained manifestation of cultured intelli- 
gence, to say nothing of human gracious- 
ness, dignity, humor, charm, or an ele- 
vated sense of life, whether joyful or 
tragic? Such characterizations must lie 
beyond Lewis’ grasp, for certainly in his 
argument of the individual’s case against 
a materialistic conventionality he would 
put up the best protagonists he could 
command. If Carol is a typical victim, if 
hers is a representative “tragedy,” the 
case against Gopher Prairie was not as 
damning as Lewis felt it to be. The naive, 
flabby, and morbid Neil Kingsblood re- 
vives suspicion that the limitations of 
Lewis’ characters are inherited from 
their only begetter. At a most august 
and conspicuous moment, receiving the 
Nobel prize and speaking in his own 
right and on his own responsibility as 
man of letters and man of the world, 
Lewis characterized himself by choosing 
to emphasize as a shaping policy his 
doubt that 
all American men are tall, handsome, rich, 
honest, and powerful at golf; that all country 
towns are filled with neighbors who do nothing 
from day to day save go about being kind to 
one another; that although American girls may 
be wild, they change always into perfect wives 
and mothers; and that, geographically, America 
is composed solely of New York, which is in- 
habited entirely by millionaires; of the West, 
which keeps unchanged all the boisterous hero- 
ism of 1870; and of the South, where everyone 
lives on a plantation perpetually glossy with 
moonlight and scented with magnolias. 

All this is symptomatic: the preoccupa- 
tion with the obvious, the reliance on a 
line, the degeneration of humor into la- 
bored caricature, the harsh zeal outrun- 
ning judiciousness, the easy triumph that 
is really an evasion, the dissatisfied and 
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vindictive tone. One is tempted to imag- 
ine, by contrast, some other American 
writer on that platform, with the world’s 
intellectuals and artists listening in. How 
much more humanely would Robert 
Frost have spoken, or Willa Cather, or 
John Dos Passos, or E. B. White, or, a 
better satirist than Lewis, John Mar- 
quand, or, a much better realist in Lewis’ 
own territory, Ruth Suckow? 


The examples of Miss Suckow and 
Marquand suggest more particularly 
that the realist can judge folly and mean- 
ness without succumbing to chronic 
jaundice and that human imperfections 
can be chided without resort to ridicule 
and even without loss of compassion. 
Once Lewis indicated deep sympathy 
for a defeated character in the notably 
human scene when Babbitt sobs at his 
wife’s sickbed, made to repent his stray- 
ings by the claims of personal loyalties, 
which even in that drab domesticity 
evoke the pathos of the familiar and the 
mutual. Here Lewis approached the an- 
cient springs which sustain humans in 
the desert of habit and under the in- 
escapable glare of conventions. This 
radiating episode which brings Babbitt’s 
story full circle and relates it representa- 
tively to the life of man may yet be seen 
to place this novel above the widely ad- 
mired Arrowsmith. In the latter, Lewis 
consistently glorifies a hero and satirizes 
his opposites, yet Dr. Arrowsmith’s only 
virtue is a devotion to scientific method 
and truth. His too is an escape story, 
after his passing grief for Leora, through 
increasing specialization to a laboratory 
in the woods, where he goes flannel-shirt- 
ed, free of feminine domination, social 
intrusions, or even any friction with col- 
leagues. The terms under which Arrow- 
smith succeeds are thus less significant, 
humanly speaking, than those under 
which Babbitt is said to have failed. And 
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it is notable that even while idealizing 
the objective scientist, perhaps in com- 
pensation for his own hasty emotional- 
ism and habit of exaggeration, Lewis 
could not forego the theme of escape. 
Similarly in Jt Can’t Happen Here the 
brave antifascist editor worships liberty, 
not only as political principle, but in 
pursuit of another woman for whom he 
leaves his wife. Similarly, Kingsblood 
Royal is blurred as a view of race rela- 
tions in that Neil so often seems moti- 
vated by desire for emancipation from a 
Babbitt-society into the intellectually 
livelier and more cordial company of his 
new-found Negro friends, though to sug- 
gest this Lewis sentimentalizes the 
Negroes and caricatures the Caucasians, 
setting the latter up in waxworks parties 
as incredible as those Carol opposed. 
Kingsblood Royal suggests that Lewis 
knows little of Negroes (who are more 
like white people and also more charm- 
ingly themselves than he lets them be) 
just as he knows little of research scien- 
tists (who may have cultural interests 
and social inclinations) or of business- 
men and industrialists (who may possess 
some dignity based on personal integri- 
ty). What Lewis does know, and cannot 
forget, is a rage against convention, as 
apparently his temperament and condi- 
tioning made him see it in middle-class 
midwestern society, and a fantasy of 
escape to places and associations reput- 
edly more sophisticated and glamorous. 
Lewis generously bequeaths these two 
attributes to his characters, but there 
his gifts end. It is small capital indeed 
upon which to have done such spectacu- 
lar literary business. Lewis is often 
praised as realist, but realism presup- 
poses an objectivity he has never 
achieved. Possibly it is himself he la- 
ments or loathes when in morbid escap- 
ism he runs out even on his own charac- 


ters; perhaps, on the other hand, he 
flatters and gratifies himself even in his 
irresponsibility as artist. Nevertheless, 
he must be judged finally in terms of his 
professed intention, the satirical. Satire 
implies certain artistic and intellectual 
qualities—a genuinely objective treat- 
ment, contrasting human conduct realis- 
tically viewed with human life as it might 
be, not in egoistic escape, but under its 
actual terms and yet improved by reason. 
It follows that the satirist must be a 
philosophical man of the world, able in 
the strategic practice of idealism. Hence, 
in the best satire a subtle control typi- 
cally finds logical and aesthetic fulfil- 
ment in irony. Great satire always im- 
plies comprehensive value-judgments, 
which in turn depend upon the equation 
of human sympathy and cultivated in- 
sight. Pseudosatirists, lacking personal 
integration and urbane judgment, op- 
pose the aberrations of other men with 
their own caprice and largely out of their 
own frustrations or vanities. 

In Arrowsmith the pure scientist Gott- 
lieb advocated his specialization as an 
ignoring of both American booster and 
European aristocrat and an equal oppo- 
sition to “‘the capitalists who t’ink their 
silly money-grabbing is a system and the 
liberals who t’ink man is not a fighting 
animal.” Ten years later in Jt Can’t Hap- 
pen Here Lewis tried to respond fashion- 
ably to the times’ demand for something 
beyond the sterile neutrality and es- 
capism of science sentimentalized. Kings- 
blood Royal is one more up-and-coming 
attempt at a timely and socially implica- 
tive matter. Still spreading himself in his 
callow way, however, Lewis has further 
confused a complex problem by arbitrary 
caricature, has denied his protagonist 
consistency and dignity, to the nullifica- 
tion of theme, and has injected into so- 
cial drama the debasing tone of farce and 
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the disrupting element of personal es- 
cape. His view of the race problem lacks 
both social and psychological penetra- 
tion, as did his tale of fascism in America, 
and he had not the intuitive sympathy 
and artistic power to enhance Neil Kings- 
blood’s story with a pity and terror po- 
tential in it. He could bring to it only his 
old bag of tricks. His latest book empha- 
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sizes how shabby with long use those de- 
vices are and how lacking in either con- 
science or percipience he can be in apply- 
ing them to momentous subjects. By this 
time readers should know what not to 
expect of Sinclair Lewis, who seems to 
have forgotten nothing but the humanity 
of Babbitt and to have learned nothing 
except perhaps a greater recklessness. 


The Influence of the Metaphysicals 
on Modern Poetry 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR' 


[S]omething ... . happened to the mind of England between the time of Donne or Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and the time of Tennyson and Browning; it is the difference between the 
intellectual poet and the reflective poet.—T. S. Exror. 


The influence of the Metaphysical 
Poets upon modern poets, which has 
been carefully studied and documented, 
is held by many critics to be no less sig- 
nificant than that of the Symbolists. 
Certain elements of these separate influ- 
ences, in fact, are very similar if not 
identical. Eliot has pointed out that some 
of the French poets “are nearer to the 
‘school of Donne’ than any modern Eng- 
lish poet.” The influences have merged 
and tended to lose their definable char- 
acter in the modern idiom. And, of 
course, it is usually impossible to follow 
an “influence” through the maturing 
mind and the transforming imagination 
of a poet. It is possible only to suggest 
certain obvious effects of the rediscovery, 
by the generation of Eliot, of the school 
of Metaphysical Poets. 

The conscious awareness by modern 

* Assistant professor of English, University of 
Minnesota; author of Climates of Tragedy and of the 
forthcoming Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry, 


to be published by the University of Chicago Press 
in 1948. 


poets of the need for a blend of passion 
and thought in poetry goes back doubt- 
less to Eliot’s essays in his Homage to 
John Dryden. There he had pointed out 
that in Donne one might find a “direct 
sensuous apprehension of thought, or a 
recreation of thought into feeling.” And 
it is this idea, as George Williamson ob- 
served in The Talent of T. S. Eliot, which 
“governs Eliot’s poetic method and range 
of material found in his poetry.” Noth- 
ing, he adds, seems to have influenced 
Eliot’s work more than his recognition 
that ‘‘the poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ....possessed a mechanism of 
sensibility which could devour any kind 
of experience.” The rediscovery of 
Donne, that is, enabled modern poets to 
see more clearly the forms of English 
poetry which they inherited. 

It then became apparent—to some, at 
least—that certain forces had operated 
in the interval since Donne to the detri- 
ment of poetry. Thought, in the service 
of scientific abstraction, had been sepa- 
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rated from feeling. An absolute separa- 
tion is, of course, all but impossible, but 
the effort to separate them had occurred, 
with several consequences. Intelligence, 
or rationality, was held to be viable only 
in the language of abstractions. The 
image and symbol, to which many mean- 
ings and connotations adhere and in 
terms of which these meanings may be 
emotionally experienced, became suspect. 
The poet living in a milieu in which sci- 
entific language was believed to be the 
vehicle whereby reality might be dis- 
covered was encouraged to use im- 
ages and symbols merely for decoration. 
Second, a poetry from which intellectual 
concerns had been withheld naturally 
developed, tending more and more to- 
ward an evanescent, dream-world sub- 
ject matter. Lastly, what may be called 
a feeling for categories developed. That 
is, categories tended to be seen as abso- 
lutes. High seriousness was high serious- 
ness, the ugly was the ugly, the delicate 
was the delicate—each having, as it 
were, an eternal character. Donne and 
some of his contemporaries had perceived 
that the edges of certain attitudes seem 
to have a way of dissolving and flowing 
into other ‘‘opposed”’ attitudes. Wit, for 
example, was not restricted to a light 
subject matter: it could give intensity to 
the most serious concerns; love could be 
at once physical and spiritual; or the 
ugly could serve an aesthetic function 
quite as powerfully as the delicate could. 
The recognition of the nature of the crea- 
tive processes of the Metaphysical Poets, 
however, helped to make evident that 
the native tendency of the poet’s mind 
is to absorb varied and heterogeneous 
experiences. 

Eliot says that Donne introduced the 
.... natural or conversational style, which the 


Elizabethans at their best had excelled in pro- 
ducing in a highly sophisticated metric of blank 


verse, into the lyric; he first made it possible to 
think in lyric verse. .... 

In this one statement Eliot has included 
several very significant elements in his 
poetic theory. The employment of a 
“natural” or “conversational style’’ im- 
plies that the subject matter too is from 
a real, everyday world, not from a cir- 


_cumscribed area arbitrarily held to be 


” 


“poetic.” The “sophisticated metric” 
was among the techniques for raising 
the language to poetry. And, of course, 
the intellectual quality he emphasizes 
recovers the lyric at one stroke from the 
vague realm of sheer feeling. This state- 
ment of Eliot’s implies his more em- 
bracing statement already quoted: that 
in Donne and certain others among the 
Metaphysicals there is “a direct sensu- 
ous apprehension of thought, or a recrea- 
tion of thought and feeling.” This un- 
derstanding, it would appear, is the con- 
tolling principle behind Eliot’s criticism 
and poetic practice. Because of Eliot’s 
influence it has become, as well, a con- 
trolling principle in much modern poetry. 

Hi Simons found (and probably over- 
stressed) in the poetry of Wallace Stevens 
a certain kinship with that of the 
Metaphysicals, although he did not 
know, he said, of any evidence “that 
Stevens has been influenced by Donne 
and his successors.” Simons found cer- 
tain statements written about the “uni- 
fied sensibility” of some of the Meta- 
physicals to be an exact description 
of Stevens’ identification of ideas with 
figures, “to think them is also to feel 
them.” Stevens’ chief themes, concerned 
with the artist and society and with 
imagination and reality, are philosophi- 
cal. But the expression is frequently in 
terms of repeated symbols, like music 
and the moon to symbolize imagination, 
and in terms of what Simons calls the 
“radical metaphor,” the technique of 
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using figures as discourse rather than as 
embellishment, and of forcing their im- 
plications to the utmost. Again, Stevens’ 
lines are frequently witty, exhibiting a 
graceful yet serious irony. His is a poetry 
of good manners and of facility that is 
moored to intellect. In being among the 
very first to write intellectual lyrics, 
Stevens became “‘one of the originators 
of the metaphysical trend in the poerty 
of our time.” In Stevens, as in Eliot, the 
intellectuality of the Metaphysicals is 
conjoined with the Symbolist language of 
implication. Eliot also says that the 
modern poet, attempting to express the 
variety and complexity of our time, is 
likely to be ‘‘difficult.’”’ When the diver- 
sity is unified, at least to some extent, in 
the mind and sensibility of the poet, the 
effects of the union sometimes will be 
obscure. ““The poet must become more 
and more comprehensive, more allusive, 
more indirect, in order to force, to dis- 
locate, if necessary, language into his 
meaning.” Consequently, Eliot says, we 
get something that looks very much like 
the conceit. The poet presents his mean- 
ing in a “shocking’’ way, by dissociating 
objects from their usual context and 
associations and then reuniting them in a 
new unity. Cleanth Brooks in his discus- 
sion of “Metaphor and the Tradition” 
makes the point that poets between the 
Metaphysicals and the moderns have 
shied away from startling metaphors, 
from those in which the two elements are 
taken from categories normally con- 
sidered quite foreign to each other. Con- 
ceits, of course, are common to modern 
poetry. In Hart Crane the sea becomes 
“this great wink of eternity,” in Allen 
Tate we as moderns become “the eyelids 
of defeated caves,” and in Eliot a par- 
ticular evening is “Like a patient ether- 
ized upon a table.” 

The sudden contrasts, too, which Eliot 
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finds necessary, function somewhat like 
the conceit. Both, when appropriate, 
startle one into qualifying or changing 
attitudes; they make new recognitions 
possible and deepen older awarenesses. 
Their startling quality—as in Donne’s 
“a bracelet of bright hair about the 
bone’’—can clarify an old understanding 
that has become separated, as it were, 
from our sensibilities. We learn, that is, 
by perceiving and experiencing signifi- 
cant differences. 

In discussing Donne, Eliot says that 
“a style, a rhythm, to be significant, 
must embody a significant mind,” and in 
discussing Marvell he emphasizes that 
intellectual agility makes possible “an 
alliance of levity and seriousness (by 
which the seriousness is intensified).” 
These and similar statements he has 
made emphasize the need the poet has, 
particularly in a complex and confused 
society, for a mature and analytical 
mind, one that is capable of evaluating 
an experience in the light of “other kinds 
of experience which are possible.”’ Wit is 
at once the intellectual agility that makes 
such evaluation possible, and the success- 
ful fusion of elements ordinarily con- 
sidered foreign to each other, by which 
new attitudes are suggested. Brooks 
goes so far as to say that 


wit, far from being a playful aspect of the mind, 
is the most serious aspect, and that the only 
poetry which possesses high seriousness in the 
deepest sense is the poetry of wit. But some 
obvious reservations are to be made and some 
misapprehensions anticipated. We have de- 
fined wit in its most general terms. The wit of a 
Donne or a Marvell is after all only one form, 
and an extreme form, which wit may take. 
There are obviously many fine poems, including 
some of Arnold’s, which are not “witty” in the 
superficial sense at all. But if we are to under- 
stand the poetry of the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean periods we must discard the view that 
wit is to be associated with barren and shallow 
ingenuity. 
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In The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, 
Professor F. O. Matthiessen explains 
the appropriateness of these techniques 
at the same time that he indicates 
Eliot’s indebtedness to and kinship with 
Donne. In the poetry of both men 
one finds recorded the “disintegrating 
collision” in sensitive minds “of the old 
tradition and the new learning.” Both 
have written poetry arising from painful 
self-consciousness. That is, if one be- 
comes acutely aware of the diversity of 
the world and experience, aware that 
man’s role in the universe is not one of 
continuum (the chain of being, or the 
homogeneity and truth of a tradition), 
then whatever unity there is to be found 
must be personally found. This involves 
an examination of the actual processes of 
thought, “their rapid alterations and 
sharp antitheses.”’ Our age, of course, is 
more aware of the process of association 
and the utter diversity of things. But the 
“jagged brokenness of Donne’s thought 
has struck a responsive chord in our 
age.” In his poetry Donne caught the 
sense of the intricacy, the interrelated- 
ness and dissonances of experiences as 
they flow through the mind. Through his 
ability to put down a “whole of tangled 
feelings,’”’ Donne appeals to the modern 
mind. The more specific influences he has 
had upon modern poetry derive from this 
ability. 

Yeats somewhere observes that the 
dominant image of the poets of our time 
is bone. The subjects of poetry, it is said, 
are love and death. It does not follow 
that the treatment of death cannot differ 
significantly. Death, as in Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” can be romanticized. And 
certain forms of belief and statements 
can lessen its starkness, its absolute con- 
trast with exuberant life, its terrible 
finality. When the vision of death, in 
these latter terms, is held in a clear focus, 


the hard outlines of all our actions are 
more readily perceivable. More speci- 
fically, many Victorian poets tended to 
envelop death in a mist, using it to in- 
duce melancholy ruminations. The Meta- 
physicals tended, on the other hand, to 
see death and life in a kind of synthesis, 
the thought of death serving always as a 
kind of qualifying irony. Among the 
moderns the recovery of evil, the frank 
break with the supernatural, the experi- 
ence of violent death, as well as a more 
intense intellectuality in examining all 
experience may have contributed to a 
similar awareness. That the moderns 
recognize this similarity, and may even 
have been influenced by Metaphysical 
expressions, is several times made ex- 
plicit. Eliot refers to Donne as one who 


.... knew the anguish of the marrow 
The ague of the skeleton; 

No contact possible to flesh. 

Allayed the fever of the bone. 


Tate, whose “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead” is an intense appraisal of the 
“heroics” of life examined against the 
death of heroes, employs, in his “Hora- 
tian Epode to the Duchess of Malfi,” 
Webster as a text: 


The stage is about to be swept of corpses. 

You have no more chance than an infusorian 

Lodged in a hollow molar of the eohippus. 

Come, now, no prattle of remergence with the 
é'vrws 


Dr. Henry W. Wells finds two volumes 
by Conrad Aiken, Preludes for Memnon 
and Time in the Rock, which are con- 
cerned with the theme of time and death, 
to be soliloquies “undoubtedly under the 
influence of the Elizabethan dramatic 
tradition.” A similar note is almost con- 
stant in the poetry of Edith Sitwell: 
Love my heart for an hour, but my bone for a 


day— 
At least the skeleton smiles, for it has a morrow: 
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But the hearts of the young are now the dark 
treasure of Death, 
And summer is lonely. 


And in Yeats we find lines like these: 


Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal. 


The awareness of the skeleton beneath 
the flesh establishes at least a kinship 
between the Metaphysicals and the 
moderns. 

Yeats is considered by Dr. Wells as 
among the spiritual heirs of Donne. 
It is true, he says, that Yeats does not 
employ the elaborate conceits that 
Donne does in his longer poems; yet there 
is, he adds, a similar intensity to their 
lyrics. Both poets seem to be intellects 
“walking naked.” Yeats’s later style was 
metaphysical in its intellectuality sensu- 
ously stated. In it is caught a sense of 
physical immediacy, a feeling for the real 
world. Yeats explicitly confessed his faith 
in this emphasis: 

God guard me from those thoughts men think 

In the mind alone, 


He that sings a lasting song 
Thinks in a marrow-bone. 


There is, of course, a conscious eloquence 
in Yeats’s diction and manner, but it is 
strengthened by his determination to be 
always virile, alive, and direct. Much of 
his persuasiveness seems explicable in 
these terms. 

The earlier poetry of Eliot—that 
which had such a large formative influ- 
fluence on other poets—is more akin to 
the Metaphysicals than his later poetry 
in which religious orthodoxy is behind 
the greater coherence and order. Even so, 
much that has remained constant in his 
poetry is indebted, or at least akin, to 
the Metaphysicals. His ability to turn an 
idea into sensations, ‘‘an observation into 
a state of mind,” has never lessened. His 
intellectuality has continued to be ex- 
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pressed in ironies, paradox, the contrast 
of the colloquial and the bizarre, wit, in- 
tensive and subtle analysis. Matthiessen 
finds the influence of Jacobean drama- 
tists upon Eliot greatest in ‘“‘Gerontion.” 
The disillusionment and the sense of 
harsh realities troubling and disrupting 
the idealisms of Middleton, Marston, 
Webster, and Ford is repeated in Eliot. 
(Eliot borrows, too, as Matthiessen 
noted in a later study, from the similarly 
disillusioned Henry Adams.) His lan- 
guage, like theirs, is colloquial, realistic, 
highly imaginative, and caught in a 
similar metrical pattern. These drama- 
tists, like Donne, experienced the ten- 
sions inherent in a society that is 
troubled by growing disbelief and shift- 
ing attitudes. 

In the essay he contributed to A Gar- 
land for John Donne Williamson finds the 
influence of Donne in modern American 
poetry mostly in the work of the Fugi- 
tives. In commenting on John Crowe 
Ransom, however, as illustrative of the 
group, he finds the influence less obvious- 
ly Donne’s than that of “a Cavalier heir 
of Donne.” Ransom’s poems have what 
Eliot calls the “tough reasonableness 
beneath the slight lyric grace.”’ There is 
frequently a strong tension between the 
easy precision of his lines or the elegance 
of his texture and the sometimes ma- 
cabre, always serious, subject matter. 
His wit, appropriating conceits and con- 
trolling his rhetoric, rarely fails him. The 
play of levity and seriousness one finds in 
Marvell— 


The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace— 


is quite as constant in Ransom’s poems. 
Human capacity for exaggeration and for 
mixed motivations finds an ironic recog- 
nition. Thus of the woman with the 
china-blue eyes: 
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A woman shooting such blue flame 
I apprehend will get some blame 
On her good name. 


Or the messenger carrying a girl’s venom- 
ous and angry letter, which she half 
wishes unsent, to her lover: 


Away went the messenger’s bicycle, 
His serpent track went up the hill forever. 


Quite possibly the tension between the 
romantic and the real in Ransom’s poems 
is the basic reason for his kinship with 
the Metaphysicals. He attacks the ro- 
mantic South, with its religious belief and 
chivalry, in a gentlemanly manner, em- 
ploying as his weapons the language of 
realism and a scientific viewpoint. The 
individual battles are not waged with 
battering rams and machetes, however, 
because the poet is not a fanatical enemy 
of those values. His skepticism forces 
him to probe, or qualify, rather than de- 
molish them. To maintain his position 
he requires a constant intellectual aware- 
ness, the manner, and some of the tech- 
niques of the Metaphysicals. 

The influence of the Metaphysicals 
upon Robert Penn Warren’s work is 
exhibited in more ways than that on 
Ransom’s. In Warren’s poetry there is 
the constant awareness of doom, the 
terrors we carry within us, the sense of 
innocence irretrievably lost. Where Web- 
ster, as Ruth Herschberger notes, has 


All the flowers of the spring 
Meet to perfume our burying, 


Warren has 


She blinks and croaks, like a toad or a Norn 
in the horrible light, 

And rattles her crutch, which may put forth a 
small bloom, perhaps white. 


The forms of evil are always in the back- 
ground, qualifying as the awareness of 
death, say, qualifies, and help to define 
all actions and significances. The cold 


finality of the tomb is suggested by the 
themes, the imagery and symbols: 


Listen! the poor deluded cock 
Salutes the coldness of no dawn. 


Like Donne, he can employ the harsh 
line, varying his accents to make the 
sound and rhythm appropriate to his 
meaning. And sometimes the language is 
reminiscent of Donne: “on easy axle 
roved” or “iron to the magnet yearns.” 
And like Marvell, whose “The Garden” 
he has imitated, he can create a coherent 
body of imagery and conceits, which in- 
tensify and enlarge the meaning of the 
poem. Again, like Marvell, he can em- 
ploy symbols that dramatize his mean- 
ing. In Marvell’s “The Garden” the 
mind is an 
ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


In Warren’s “Monologue at Midnight” 
there are these questions: 
The hound, the echo, flame, or shadow .... 
And which am I and which are you? 
And are we Time who flee so fast, 
Or stone who stand, and thus endure? 


And, like Marvell, Warren repeatedly 
employs the symbols of light and shade. 
However incandescent the light becomes, 
one is aware of the shadow that gives it 
focus; or however learned the terminol- 
ogy or shrewd the insight in certain 
poems, its meaning is bathed in a sub- 
marine light. Yet the mysteriousness 
arises out of the immediateness of the 
presented symbols. And analysis is at 
the heart of them, quickening them, as in 


Season by season from the skein 
Unwound, of earth and of our pleasure. 


That the influence of the Meta- 
physicals is now a part of the growing 
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and developing body of modern poetry is 
illustrated by its presence in the work 
of a poet as young as Robert Lowell. In 
his Lord Weary’s Castle one finds the 
elements that characterize the meta- 
physical moderns—the ease in incor- 
porating the antipoetic into the poetic 
structure, the unexpected but appropri- 
ate adjective, the ironic and analytical 
mind, the varied but strong metrical 
pattern, and the constant awareness of 
the bones beneath the flesh. The mood 
and manner is in these lines from “The 
Drunken Fisherman”’: 


Is there no way to cast my hook 
Out of this dynamited brook? 
The Fisher’s sons must cast about 
When shallow waters peter out. 


The tension between the traditional 
ideals and the modern sense of formless- 
ness and heterogeneity is especially 
strong in Lowell’s work because of his 
sense of his age and his own religious 
orthodoxy. 

Elinor Wylie, like certain other poets 
of the twenties, was a willing student of 
Donne. In her Angels and Earthly Crea- 
tures she attempted to approximate his 
temper and mood. “That her study of 
Donne was not an assimilation, an incor- 
poration,” Williamson comments, “is 
apparent in the way in which his actual 
vocabulary peppers her page. We find the 
familiar ‘ecstasy,’ ‘anatomy,’ ‘shroud,’ 
‘metempsychosis,’ and ‘element.’” To 
put it more bluntly, Miss Wylie’s sensi- 
bility was far from being similar to 
Donne’s. However frequent her refer- 
ences to death, the real world of her 
poetry, as it is reflected in her most per- 
sistent imagery, is glittering, sophisti- 
cated, romantic. Hers is a poetry of deli- 
cate strengths, finding its major symbols 
in crystal, silver, glass, lightning flashes, 
and flame. And hers is a romantic atti- 
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tude and subject matter. The distinction 
she has earned is in large part the result 
of her technical control. A conceit, like 
this from “‘Let No Charitable Hope,” 

I live by squeezing from a stone 

The little nourishment I get 


is likely to be followed by a Housman- 
like brand of irony, as 
In masks outrageous and austere 
The years go by in single file; 
But none has merited my fear, 
And none has quite escaped my smile. 


There were other poets not meta- 
physical by inclination, at least not 
strongly so, who also were affected by the 
critical interest in the Metaphysicals 
which followed upon Professor Grierson’s 
edition of Metaphysical Lyrics, as well as 
upon Eliot’s essays. An anthology was 
published which included “metaphysi- 
cal’ poems from Marvell to Edna 
Millay. “You, Andrew Marvell,” by 
Archibald MacLeish, for example, is 
obviously indebted to ‘“To His Coy Mis- 
tress.” Similarly, John Peale Bishop’s 
conceit 


I see a distance of black yews 
Long as the history of the Jews 


seems indebted to Marvell’s 


And you should if you please refuse 
Until the conversion of the Jews. 


One finds merely the surface evidence of 
Donne’s influence in a poet like Edna 
Millay. 

Further examples suggesting the influ- 
ence or concern with the Metaphysical 
school might be multiplied. The extent 
to which a metaphysical manner was 
adopted in the twenties merely because 
it was fashionable is no doubt impossible 
to assess. Sophistication, of course, needs 
wit and an air of intellectuality to sup- 
port it. Those who turned unquestion- 
ingly toward the social-minded and po- 
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litical poetry of the thirties, we may as- 
sume, had no felt need as artists to em- 
ploy metaphysical techniques. Those, on 
the other hand, who could not appropri- 


ate: another manner and idiom would 
seem to have found in those techniques 
the one way to express the tensions of our 
time. 


Four Shakespearean Cruxes 


CHARLES D. 


I. THE APE IN HAMLET 


I N HIS ironical advice to his mother as 
to how she should conduct herself, Ham- 
let says (III, iv, 192): 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 


The traditional note to this passage 
reads: “The reference is to some old 
story that has not come down to us; per- 
haps also alluded to by Sir John Suckling 
in one of his letters; ‘It is the story of the 
jackanapes and the partridges; thou 
starest after a beauty till it be lost to 
thee and then let’st out another, and 
starest after that till it is gone too’.” All 
of which explains nothing; and yet there 
has never been any other note. Some 
editors leave out the reference to Sir 
John Suckling and simply say that the 
story has been lost. 

It has long seemed to me that such a 
passage in so important a play as Hamlet 
deserves a longer comment, even to the 
point of telling the story. So let me tell 
the story and then show its fitness to the 
situation. 

It has been customary, time out of 
mind, to carry homing pigeons in a 
wicker basket. The lightness of the wil- 
low and the ventilation which the woven 
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basket affords made it ideal for the pur- 
pose. The top of the basket was fastened 
by a loop of willow on the body of the 
basket like a staple, and a hasp on the 
lid fitted over this and was fastened by a 
wooden peg. The peg was hung from a 
string or strand of leather to keep it from 
being lost. 

Such a basket, filled with pigeons, was 
standing on a housetop, a natural place 
for them to be in readiness for being re- 
leased. A tame ape was clambering about 
on the housetop, and with the usual 
meddlesomeness of his tribe he began 
working at the basket. Presently the peg 
came loose, and, as the lid was lifted, the 
pigeons rose in the air and flew away. 

The ape, fascinated by this mode of 
locomotion, had a desire to do likewise. 
The thing to do was to imitate them ex- 
actly, and the first step would be to get 
into the basket and take off just as they 
did. That was his “conclusion”’; and he 
would try the conclusion. So he got into 
the basket and came forth with a 
mighty leap, with the result that he fell 
to the pavement below and broke his 
neck. 

He had used reason in a way, but, as 
he was an irrational creature, his conclu- 
sions were wrong. He paid with his life 
for his lack of brains. 

That was just what Hamlet was trying 
to impress upon his mother, whose con- 
duct he considered irrational. “Ha, have 
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you eyes?” he asks of her as they look 
upon his father’s picture. He tells her 
that at her age passion and desire natu- 
rally “wait upon the judgment.”’ She is 
mature enough to let her brains rule. 
Sense, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion; but sure, 
that sense 

Is apoplex’d; for madness would not err; 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 

But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a difference. 


Her folly was to him as bad as that of 
the “famous ape,’ whose brainlessness 
brought him to disaster. The story il- 
lustrates the point exactly. 

I do not believe that Shakespeare ever 
suspected that anyone would have diffi- 
culty in getting the story from what he 
wrote. If this “‘lost’’ story had just been 
discovered in the British Museum, it 
would be received with world-wide ac- 
claim. To me it serves just as well to dis- 
cover it in Shakespeare. 


II. EAT NO FISH 


Lear: What dost thou profess? What 
wouldst thou with us? 

Kent: I do profess to be no less than I seem; 
to serve him truly that will put me in trust; to 
love him that is honest; to converse with him 
that is wise and says little; to fear judgment; to 
fight when I cannot choose; and to eat no fish. 
—King Lear, I, iv, 18. 

It is not clear how Kent means to make the 
eating no fish a recommendatory quality, unless 
we suppose that it arose from the odium then 
cast upon the papists, who were the most strict 
observers of periodical fasts.—TRADITIONAL 
NOTE. 


In all countries near the ocean, fish 
has always been cheaper than meat, 
hence the food of servants and of poor 
people. In Scotland it was customary in 
making out servants’ indentures to speci- 
fy how much fish they would eat and on 
what days of the week. In the state of 
New York in an early day it was a com- 
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mon practice to include the fish clause 
and name the days. In England the veni- 
son and other products of the game pre- 
serves went to the nobleman, the fish to 
the underling. Kent, after all this high 
vein of moral qualities, knows that he 
will make a hit with Lear by this incon- 
sequential ending, for it stamps him as a 
man of spirit and quality. 

As for the conjecture that “eating no 
fish” is an unfavorable reference to the 
papists, this is contrary to Shakespeare’s 
practice throughout his work. In none of 
the plays does he ever make an aspersion 
against Catholics. He rather reserves his 
contempt for the Puritans, who were op- 
posed to the theater. The Puritan does 
not fare well, for instance, in Twelfth 
Night; and in Measure for Measure the 
Puritan cast of mind is held up to scorn. 
The latter play depicts a nun so beauti- 
fully, and creates an atmosphere so sym- 
pathetic with her religion, that some 
critics have condemned the play on that 
score alone, regardless of its merits as 
drama. It has been said that, when 
Shakespeare wrote that play, he was 
“not only nodding but sleeping.’ The 
commentator who sees a reflection 
against Catholics in King Lear could 
hardly have read all of Shakespeare’s 
work attentively. And this entirely aside 
from the fact that Lear was a pagan king 
who ruled Britain in pre-Christian times. 
The characters speak of “the gods’”’—a 
far from Christian reference. 


III. HEAVEN’S BENEDICTION 
Kent: Good king, that must approve the 
common saw,— 


Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 
To the warm sun!—King Lear, II, ii, 167. 


This is an outstanding crux, and all 
annotated editions present theories as to 
the meaning. Some commentators say 
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that it applies to unfortunate and home- 
less people; but there is no perception of 
the meaning of the phrase itself and how 
it applies to such people. As it was a 
“common saw,” the saying must have 
been old in Shakespeare’s day; and, as a 
popular saying which had an appeal to 
the common mind, its meaning must be 
very simple. I think that it is. 

Heaven’s benediction is nothing more 
or less than the rain. One might suspect 
this from its apposition to the warm sun. 
And it is a saying which especially fits 
England. 

An English journalist, describing the 
climate of his country, recently wrote: 
“Then there is the matter of our weather. 
Our visitors are apt to complain, not that 
the English climate is consistently bad, 
but that it is never the same thing... . 
if you are spending a day’s leave in Lon- 
don you walk out of the blazing sunshine 
at one end of the street into a thunder- 
storm at the other.” If it is that in Lon- 
don, it is naturally the same out in the 
open country. 

Now a person in the open country, 
such as Lear’s moor, having no shelter 
over his head and no place to turn in, 
would have to take things as they come. 
In the rain he would have to get wet, and 
in the sun he would get dry. And that 
was just Lear’s situation as he ran from 
one daughter to another and received a 
welcome from neither. The phrase might 
then fit unfortunate and homeless people, 
because that is their situation in life gen- 
erally. And, secondarily, it would imply 
a lack of wit, because such people have 
not had the sense to make provision for 
themselves—that being the Fool’s view 
of Lear. All this burden of meaning is in 
the phrase as Kent applies it to Lear. 

In the Catholic days of England every- 
one was familiar with the aspergillum, a 
round brush by which holy water was 


flung forth in a spray. There would be 
no one who had not seen this and felt its 
sacred drops; and thus, when he felt drops 
of rain on his cheek, he might poetically 
think of it as God’s blessing or heaven’s 
benediction. And so the popular saying, 
instead of being “from the rain to the 
sunshine,” would have it: ““From heav- 
en’s benediction to the warm sun.” 

This interpretation of ‘‘heaven’s bene- 
diction”’ is the key to the meaning; and 
we may there more safely and satisfac- 
torily adopt it if we find it recurring on 
other places in Shakespeare’s work. In 
The Tempest we have: 

No sweep aspersion shall the heaven’s let fall 

To make this contract grow. 

As the contract is one of marriage, the 
sweet aspersion or sprinkling from heav- 
en reminds us unavoidably of the asper- 
gillum and its shower of sacred water. In 
Cymbeline we find: 

The benediction of these covering heavens 

Fall on their heads like dew. 

Here again the “benediction”’ is definite- 
ly the rain, which, as in the foregoing, is 
performing a holy office in the lack of the 
aspergillum. 

Ben Jonson accounts for the homeless- 
ness of a man with the passage: 

I think a barren head, sir, mountainlike, 

To be exposed to the cruelty of weathers. 
Without using the same words as Shake- 
speare, we here have the point of view of 
Lear’s Fool—that a man who does not 
have a home but gives it away to his 
daughters is a man without brains, a 
lackwit. 

In all the editions of Lear I have seen 
I have come across none that refers to 
Bacon’s use of the same popular saying. 
It is in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum in which is preserved 
Bacon’s Promus of Formularies, folios 
numbered from 83 to 132. In Folio 96, in 
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Bacon’s handwriting, is the phrase: 
“Owt of God’s blessing into the warme 
sune.”’ 

If I have satisfactorily shown that 
“heaven’s benediction” is simply the 
rain, then the rest must follow as a mat- 
ter of self-evidence. And so we may get 
rid of the notes which are so confusing 
and inconclusive. 


IV. LAST WORDS OF THE FOOL 


KENT: Now, good my lord, lie here and rest 
awhile. 

Lear: Make no noise, make no noise: draw 
the curtains: so, so. We’ll go to supper i’ the 
morning: so, So, so. 

Foot: And I’ll to bed at noon.—King Lear, 
ITI, vi, 87. 

We have here the famous last words of 
Lear’s Fool. It is a crux in the text, at- 
tempts to get at the exact meaning not 
having been successful. In the recent 
Yale Shakespeare William Lyon Phelps 
makes a very sensible comment on the 
passage: 

“Noon”: Much sentimental nonsense has 
been gushed about this, some commentators be- 
lieving the Fool meant he would die in the noon- 
tide of his life. Manifestly the Fool is simply 
playing up to Lear’s remark, ‘‘We’ll go to sup- 
per in the morning.” 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the far-fetched conjecture which Phelps 
refers to has all been due to the fact that 
the line is not understood. It remains a 
subject of conjecture; and, if we are go- 
ing to solve it, we shall have to explain 
just how, or in what sense, the Fool is 
playing up to Lear’s remark. 

The origina! collection of Shake- 
speare’s work, the First Folio, is largely 
lacking in stage directions. There is little 
of the intimate instruction which tells 
the actor just what to do in order to give 
life and sense to what he is saying. The 
modern editor must supply stage direc- 
tions according as he sees that they are 
needed. 
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In the present instance the stage di- 
rection “Fool lies down” ought to be in- 
serted before the puzzling line. If this 
were done, the Fool’s words would take 
on their full burden of meaning. This 
fact that the Fool lies down has evaded 
all the critics and actors since the col- 
lected works were brought forth in 1623. 

It must be remembered that it is the 
middle of the night when the Fool speaks 
these words. The audience, watching the 
play, knows that it is the middle of the 
night. 

When the aged and weary Lear turns 
his attention toward the bed, he reflects 
that he has had nothing to eat; and he 
remarks, ‘“We’ll go to supper i’ the morn- 
ing.” This is pathetic, of course; but 
there is a point of humor in the fact 
that he is simply calling his breakfast 
“supper.” 

The Fool—who would not be a 
sharp jester if he did not see this point— 
lies down also. He, too, is tired after the 
wild night of exposure on the moor. And 
so, when he lies down and says, “And 
I’ll to bed at noon,” the audience, know- 
ing what time of day it is, understands 
at once that he is calling midnight 
“noon.” This is enough to make any 
audience smile, especially as it reflects 
upon the foolishness of the king’s re- 
mark. The Fool as much as says, “I can 
talk as foolish as he does.” 

It always devolves upon the Fool to be 
funny. And the humor here, mixed in 
with the tragedy of the old king’s situa- 
tion, makes it all the more pathetic. 

Are we right, then, in saying that the 
Fool lies down and that the stage direc- 
tion is missing? Let us look further. After 
this point sixteen lines are given to Kent 
and Gloucester before the Fool is called 
on to take part again in the action of the 
play. It would not be good stage art to 
have the very prominent Fool standing 
about with nothing to do until the dram- 
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atist needed him again. He ought to be 
dramatically disposed of. (And this is to 
say nothing of the beautiful stage pic- 
ture that would be presented by having 
the faithful Fool lying on the floor near 
his master. They were both tired.) 

After Kent and Gloucester have fin- 
ished their conversation, it comes time to 
lift the sleeping king and bear him away. 
Here we read: 

KENT... . (to the Fool): Come, help to bear 

thy master: 

Thou must not stay behind. 

Is it likely that the Fool, if he were on 
his feet and wide-awake, would need to 
be told, “Thou must not stay behind’’? 
He followed the king everywhere without 
being told—they were like one person. 
Imagine him staying behind! 

These words of Kent fall in with the 
fact that the Fool had not only lain down 
but had fallen asleep. He needed to be 
aroused. He gets up and helps to carry 
Lear. 

It would be difficult to get sense out of 
the line “And I’ll to bed at noon” unless 
one understood what the Fool did when 
he said it; and, on the other hand, the 
fact that a stage direction was missing 
would not suggest itself unless the critic 
managed to catch it out of the line as it 
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stands. Thus the passage has very subtly 
evaded efforts to explain it. 

I think that I ought not to bid leave 
to this subject without taking the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to a point in 
dramatic art in which Shakespeare ex- 
celled. It is the art of furnishing the actor 
with words which have the right sound 
as well as meaning. The “so, so, so” in 
this passage are very aspirate words. 
They represent the breathlessness and 
wheeziness of old age in making the 
slightest effort. Lear says “so, so” in 
drawing back the curtains, first one and 
then the other. Then the “‘so, so, so”’ ac- 
companies the three moves of lying 
down, first sitting on the bed, then falling 
on the elbow, then dropping to the bed. 
“So” is a breathing word; and in this 
case it a very heavy-breathing one. The 
actor would find it right to the purpose. 

The First Folio has two “‘so’s” in con- 
nection with drawing the curtains, but 
none whatever in connection with lying 
down. The quartos have the three “‘so’s” 
in connection with lying down. I think 
the the Globe editors and the editor of 
the Yale edition did well in following the 
quartos in the latter regard. They are 
certainly meant to depict wheezy old 
age. 


Avoiding the Pseudo-research Paper 


DOUGLAS ANGUS' 


Acccorpinc to established custom it 
falls to the lot of the English teacher to 
guide the college student through his 
first assignment in formal research. This 
is one of the most important moments in 
the student’s entire college career, and 
the teacher has a great responsibility to 
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see that it is both an interesting and a 
practical experience. 

So far, however, the English teacher 
has failed noticeably in this phase of his 
work, chiefly because he has been pur- 
suing a fallacy so well established that it 
is being perpetuated and given authori- 
tative backing by practically every 
handbook and most freshman antholo- 
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gies now in use. This fallacy is that his 
job is merely to acquaint his students 
with the mechanics of research and the 
floor plan of the university library. If an 
impressive stack of conventionally cor- 
rect bibliography and note cards have 
been submitted, and if the formalities of 
footnoting and quoting have been fol- 
lowed, the teacher is satisfied and grants 
the coveted “A.” This stress on the for- 
malities and neglect of the essential 
spirit of the assignment is just about the 
most effective way conceivable of de- 
stroying once and for all whatever in- 
clination the student may have to pursue 
this all-important form of intellectual 
inquiry. It is a practice contrary to the 
most basic educational theory. 

The error is involved in the teacher’s 
failure to devote the necessary care to 
that phase of the assignment where his 
personal guidance is most needed—the 
selecting of the subject. Information on 
the mechanics of research may be ac- 
quired from any standard handbook, but 
there is, to the writer’s knowledge, no 
text presenting an adequate, enlightened 
treatment of the problem of selecting a 
suitable subject. A few words about the 
necessity of specialization, about the stu- 
dent’s interests, and about the library’s 
facilities, and a list of suggested topics 
are thought to cover this aspect of the 
research paper. An examination of a 
typical list of fifty suggested topics found 
in a popular handbook reveals over half 
of them to involve the use of secondary 
sources; that is, the student is encour- 
aged to glean a hodgepodge of samplings 
from the research efforts of other people. 
- Illustrative of the type of subject that 
leads to the pseudo-research paper are the 
following, taken from a freshman-Eng- 
lish handbook: Noah Webster, penicil- 
lin, obscure diseases, and Buddhism. Ad- 
mitting in the first place that these sub- 
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jects are too general, one can hardly deny 
that even greatly limited they would not 
be suitable. The first subject will send the 
student to encyclopedias and biogra- 
phies. Even a comparative study of vari- 
ous interpretations of a limited section of 
a great man’s life is not suitable because 
the student has no external referent. On 
the other hand, study of the life of a local 
citizen of some fame, in which the stu- 
dent would have access to primary 
sources, such as letters, diaries, records, 
etc., is an excellent subject, and the 
teacher ought to encourage his students 
to survey local resources for this type of 
research. 

The second and third subjects are fan- 
tastically inappropriate. Here the stu- 
dent cannot use even secondary sources, 
because he does not have the scientific 
vocabulary to understand them. Inevita- 
bly he falls back on popularized ac- 
counts. His paper is bound to be a mere 
travesty of research. 

The fourth subject is a hopeless one. 
The fact that it is considered at all shows 
a confusion of romanticism with scientific 
curiosity. A researcher has to get close to 
the thing he is examining. Instead of 
Buddhism, the history of some religion 
in his local community is a more ad- 
visable choice. The use of the pseudo- 
research paper to provide the student 
with additional factual knowledge is not 
only poor teaching, but it is outright de- 
ception. To learn about Buddhism he has 
only to read the best book available and 
take notes. To deck out his borrowed 
knowledge with all the minutiae of for- 
mal research is wasteful and ludicrous. 

A purposeless assignment remains al- 
ways just an assignment, never a labor of 
love. The research paper must appear as 
a useful work to the student if he is to 
make a worth-while effort. He must feel 
that there is a need, however slight, for 
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the particular information he is gather- 
ing, that it has never been gathered in 
quite this pattern before, and that he is 
writing for a possible audience. If he can 
feel that certain local publications might 
be interested in printing his paper, or 
that a local group might be interested in 
reading it, or that it might be worth de- 
positing in the university library, he will 
attack his research problem with indus- 
try and enthusiasm. 

The following illustration serves to 
show how even the most unpromising 
situation can be made to produce worth- 
while results. Not long ago, during the 
discussion of topics for research papers, 
one of my students, majoring in physical 
education, expressed a desire to write a 
history of baseball. Immediately the 
shades of those thousands upon thou- 
sands of students who had written his- 
tories of baseball, basketball, football, 
and practically every other sport dear to 
the heart of American youth cast a 
gloomy pall over the classroom. How- 
ever, a survey of available subject mat- 
ter, branching out from the student’s 
central interest, revealed a possible solu- 
tion. It appeared that during the spring 
in Florida, the student’s home state, 
there was a young baseball league known 
as the Grapefruit League, in which the 
famous northern professional teams 
“warmed up” for the regular summer 
season. An examination of reference 
books and sport magazines revealed 
nothing on the subject, although the 
league had been in operation for some 
dozen years. We had apparently found 
the perfect research topic, a history of 
the Grapefruit League. The research in- 
volved personal interviewing and the 
checking of newspaper reports on league 
activities and statistics covering a period 
of some twelve years. The student, with 
apparently little aptitude for such an as- 


signment, showed considerable enthusi- 
asm and presented a fairly creditable 
piece of work, largely because he knew 
he was doing an original and practical 
paper. 

Sometimes an acceptable research top- 
ic seems to involve only the use of mate- 
rial outside the library. It will usually be 
found possible, however, to modify the 
topic slightly so that the outside research 
may be combined with research in the 
library. For example, a student may 
choose to write a paper on the history of 
fire prevention in his home town, utiliz- 
ing city records for his data. The teacher 
in such a situation should point out the 
advantage, indeed the necessity, of ex- 
ploring the library for articles and books 
discussing general standards and im- 
provements throughout the country, 
showing the student how he will then be 
in a position to evaluate correctly the 
progress or lack of progress in his own 
city. 

It is strange that one should be obliged 
to point out to teachers of freshman Eng- 
lish that one of the most suitable of re- 
search topics for first-year students is the 
literary topic. It is most suitable because 
it provides the two essentials, material 
for firsthand study and other criticism 
for convenient comparison. It can be as 
easy or as difficult as the student wishes. 
Finally, it is in the field where the 
teacher is most qualified to help and 
evaluate. If, however, this type of sub- 
ject is chosen, certain precautions should 
be taken. The topic must almost in- 
evitably be from contemporary litera- 
ture, since the literature of the past has 
been thoroughly exploited by specialists. 
An excellent subject for the freshman is 
the criticism of a new book by a well- 
known author, for here the student can 
collect a bibliography of criticisms of 
previous works by the author to help 
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him in his own interpretation of the later 
work. 

Most modern research is group activ- 
ity, yet the freshman research paper re- 
mains an individual effort. Students are, 
however, definitely attracted by the idea 
of a group-research assignment. They 
recognize at once the practicality of the 
method; they are stimulated by the spir- 
it of competition within the group; they 
respond to the added flavor of sociable 
co-operation ; and they welcome, with al- 
most pathetic eagerness, the opportunity 
to break free from the monotonous class- 
lecture, desk-work, homework ritual of 
the course. 

Here is a typical group-research prob- 
lem used by the author in a second- 
semester freshman-English course. Ten 
girls chose to work together on the sub- 
ject of changing fashions in women’s 
wearing apparel during the last ten years, 
each girl selecting a particular topic, such 
as evening dresses, accessories, hats, etc. 
The first phase of their work was to col- 
lect individual bibliographies on the gen- 
eral subject of changing fashions in wom- 
en’s clothing, with emphasis on their own 
topic. This assignment gave them the 
necessary library training, while the 
reading of selections included in their 
bibliographies gave them a certain back- 
ground of knowledge for systematic 
analysis of their findings. The central 
task of the research problem involved 
examination of sample copies of Vogue 
and Harper's Bazaar. Besides writing 
regular research papers summarizing 
their individual research, the students 
prepared charts and diagrams graphi- 
cally portraying trends according to pre- 
established criteria. The final product 
was bound together with the summariz- 
ing data in one section. The students 
were told that if their work was of a suf- 
ficiently high uniform grade, it would be 
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placed in the permanent collection of the 
university library. Such a statement by 
the teacher places upon each individual 
student a responsibility to the rest of the 
group, for he knows that if his particular 
contribution is below standard, the total 
effect is spoiled. It would be difficult to 
find a more effective stimulus or a more 
natural discipline than this. 

Many teachers will think that the 
writer is rather optimistic if he believes 
that freshman students can produce any- 
thing of practical value in the way of re- 
search. The question, of course, is not 
one of expecting valuable research from 
freshmen; it is rather a question of giving 
them a chance to produce something of 
practical value, and of letting them know 
that they have that chance. As a matter 
of fact, the possibilities of a freshman 
producing a worth-while piece of research 
are probably greater than most of us im- 
agine. We have been prone so long to ex- 
tend the infancy of our charges by having 
them do artificial exercises that we have 
lost all perspective as to what their prac- 
tical abilities are. The error being dis- 
cussed in these pages is part of a larger 
error, a general attitude that has tended 
to make the freshman composition 
course a stereotyped set of conventional 
procedures. The immaturity of the fresh- 
man mind does not require that we have 
the freshman do a spurious imitation 
of research, but that we take the neces- 
sary care to help him find a subject suf- 
ficiently simple and limited in scope to be 
within his capacity for genuine research. 
To do this, however, the teacher will 
have to step out of his routine and out of 
his classroom, for it is a task that in- 
volves conferences and explorations with 
the students of available local resources 
for simple but practical and genuine 
research. 
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Cadenced Free Verse 


CHARLES ALLEN‘ 


Despre the many heated critical de- 
bates over cadenced free verse since 
around 1913, there has not yet appeared 
an adequate discussion of the subject. 
In fact, the flood of critical discussion 
which has appeared in the literary re- 
views and in several books has apparent- 
ly confused and obscured more than it 
has clarified and enlightened our under- 
standing. Amy Lowell might have pre- 
vented much of this chaos had she taken 
the trouble to explain more thoroughly 
than she did. Even what she did explain 
—the time unit and the cadence—ap- 
parently were not explained clearly 
enough, for they have been generally 
misunderstood. Since her time only two 
persons have shown any understanding, 
in print at least, of the principles of 
cadenced verse. The two are William 
Morrison Patterson and James Harry 
Smith.? With the assistance of these two 
and of Amy Lowell, I should like to ex- 
amine more definitely and concretely 
than has hitherto been done the devices 
used by the makers of what Amy Lowell 
called ‘‘cadence”’ verse. 

Perhaps one can best approach an un- 
derstanding of cadenced verse by print- 
ing a stanza of it in a prose arrangement. 
Arranging the lines of Carl Sandburg’s 
“Nocturne in a Deserted Brickyard” 
into a prose paragraph, and then reading 
the paragraph aloud, one discovers im- 

* Department of English, University of Arizona. 


William Morrison Patterson, The Rhythm of 
Prose (New York: Columbia University Press, 1917); 
James Harry Smith, The Reading of Poetry (New 
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mediately that the paragraph inevitably 
falls into seven distinct and unmistak- 
able rhythmic units or cadences. 

Stuff of the moon runs on the lapping sand 
out to the longest shadows. Under the curving 
willows, and round the creep of the wave-line, 
fluxions of yellow and dusk on the waters make 
a wide dreaming pansy of an old pond in the 
night. 

The places where the voice naturally 

pauses mark the end of a rhythm, or 

cadence; and, as it so happens, also mark 

the places that Sandburg chose for his 

line divisions. Thus when the paragraph 

is written in stanzaic form, the following 

pattern unfolds. 

Stuff of the moon 

Runs on the lapping sand 

Out to the longest shadows. 

Under the curving willows, 

And round the creep of the wave-line, 

Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the waters 

Make a wide dreaming pansy of an old pond in 
the night. 


Thus Nocturne” relies on natural, 
“free” rhythms, on the cadence of or- 
dinary speech—on its subtle rise and 
fall, its natural flow and pause. The lines 
do not develop a pronounced metrical 
pattern. Or if one insists that there is 
metrical pattern, he must at least grant 
that it is highly irregular—much more so 
than it would be in irregular metered 
verse. One can say this even though the 
first three lines threaten to establish an 
anapestic foot—a threat which is faintly 
echoed in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
lines. In “Nocturne,” as in most other 
cadenced poems, the natural speech 
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rhythms may at places fall intentionally 
or unintentionally into a more or less 
regular metrical pattern, but the metri- 
cal foot never becomes predominant. 

The cadenced “Nocturne” can be 
described as a free-verse poem, for verse 
is free when its rhythm is not primarily 
obtained by the metered line. This defini- 
tion is broad enough to accommodate not 
only cadenced free verse but the type of 
“‘accentual” free verse that one finds at 
times in the work of such diverse mod- 
erns as Gerard Manley Hopkins, Wallace 
Stevens, Marianne Moore, William Car- 
los Williams, and Yvor Winters. For al- 
though accentual free verse often em- 
ploys a rhythmic substructure of more or 
less regularized conventional metric pat- 
terns, its main rhythmic flow is obtained 
by heavily stressed syllables that cannot 
be measured into metric feet. This type 
of counterpointed accentual free verse 
has been brilliantly discussed in the last 
section of Yvor Winters’ penetrating 
Primitivism and Decadence. Accentual 
free verse, the most commonly practiced 
variety of free verse of the last ten or 
fifteen years, is not to be confused with 
cadenced free verse, though accentual 
verse, like all verse, even the most con- 
ventionally metered, often flows in 
cadenced rhythm. So much by way of 
cadence analysis. 

As we have already noticed, the verse 
or line indicates the cadence in “ Noc- 
turne,” and this is generally true of most 
cadenced poems. The stanzaic pattern of 
“Nocturne” also reveals several other 
characteristics that are typical of much 
cadenced verse. 

One perceives at once that the seven 
lines of the poem vary in length more 
than is common with metered verse. This 
is an almost inevitable characteristic of 
cadenced verse. 

But one is not so likely to notice that 
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the individual cadences are measured in 
what Amy Lowell called reading time 
units. These units (minor rhythmic 
units) must be measured in reference to 
the amount of time that passes in the 
reading of them rather than measured 
according to the number of syllables. 
These units are indicated to the reader 
as the cadences are indicated, by natural 
voice pauses. My own reading of the 
“Nocturne” units (a reading which will 
probably not correspond exactly with the 
reader’s) is indicated in the following 
diagram. 


I 2 
Stuff / of the moon / 

I 2 
Runs / on the lapping sand / 


I 2 

Out / to the longest shadows. / 
I 2 

under / the curving willows, / 


I 2 
And round the creep / of the wave-line, / 

I 2 
Fluxions of yellow and dusk / on the waters / 


I 2 
Make a wide dreaming pansy / of an old pond 
in the night. / 


It will be noted that these time units 
within the cadence are irregular, though 
they are not patternless. Notice, for in- 
stance, the short time units that intro- 
duce the first four lines. And more impor- 
tant is the fact that the No. 2 units of the 
first five lines are more or less identical 
when measured in reference to reading 
time. These approximately equal reading 
time units make for a rhythmic unity, 
and they also contrast sharply with the 
three extended units of the last two lines. 
This contrast helps give a feeling of 
finality, of total rhythmic structure, to 
the poem as a whole. 

For obviously the individual time 
units and cadences of “Nocturne” do 
work toward a larger rhythm—a rhythm 
that finally completes itself with the last 
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word of the poem. It is difficult to de- 
scribe this larger rhythm, for it is largely 
a matter of auditory perception. It is a 
progressive unfolding, a gradual spread- 
ing and lengthening of sound pattern. 
This rhythmic unit completes a sérophe, 
or a strophic rhythm. It is this strophic 
rhythm that envelops the entire poem, 
binds the separate subordinate time unit 
and cadence rhythms into an organic 
oneness. 

These cadenced-verse characteristics 
of Sandburg’s “‘ Nocturne”’ are generally 
present in most artistically disciplined 
cadenced verse. There is one additional 
point which must be stressed. The point 
is this: Cadenced verse is not only made 
up of reading time units, line cadences, 
and strophic rhythms. The strophic 
rhythmic units are, in poems of several 
stanzas (and in long poems of only one 
stanza), often but organic parts of a still 
larger rhythmic pattern. This final or- 
ganic rhythmic pattern that emerges 
binds together the poem. Sandburg’s 
“Chicago” will serve to indicate how the 
strophic rhythms work together to form 
the final rhythmic unity of a long poem. 


CHICAGO 


Hog Butcher for the World, / 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, / 

Player with Railroads / and the Nation’s 
Freight Handler: / 

Stormy, husky, brawling, / 

City of the Big Shoulders: / 

They tell me you are wicked / and I believe 
them, / for I have seen your painted women 
under the gas lamps / luring the farm boys. / 

And they tell me you are crooked / and I an- 
swer: Yes, it 1s true / 1 have seen the gun- 
man kill / and go free to kill again. / 

And they tell me you are brutal / and my re- 
ply is: / On the faces of women and chil- 
dren I have seen the marks of wanton 
hunger. / 

And having answered so / 1 turn once more to 
those who sneer at this my city, / and I 
give them back the sneer and say to them: / 


Come and show me another city with lifted 
head / singing so proud to be alive / and 
coarse and strong and cunning. / 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling 
job on job, / here is a tall bold slugger / set 
vivid against the little soft cities; / ig 

Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, / 
cunning as a savage pitted against the wil- 
derness, / 

Bareheaded, / 

Shoveling, / 

Wrecking, / 

Planning, / 

Building, breaking, rebuilding. / 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, / 
laughing with white teeth, / 

Under the terrible burden of destiny / laugh- 
ing as a young man laughs, / 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs / 
who has never lost a battle, / 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is a 
pulse, / and under his ribs the heart of the 
people, / 

Laughing! / 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter 
of Youth, / half-naked, sweating, proud to 
be Hog Butcher, / Tool Maker, / Stacker 
of Wheat, / Player with Railroads / and 
Freight Handler to the Nation. / 


This analysis of “Chicago” indicates 
that it consists of five strophes. The first 
strophe (strophe A) begins with the first 
word of the poem and ends with the 
cadence “City of the Big Shoulders.” 
The second strophe (B) is represented by 
the long, leisurely cadences that begin 
with the time unit ‘‘ They tell me you are 
wicked” and continues through the time 
unit “cunning as a savage pitted against 
the wilderness.”’ The third strophe (C) is 
a short one, beginning with the very 
short cadence “‘ Bareheaded”’ and ending 
with the cadence “ Building, breaking, re- 
building.”’ The fourth strophe, which be- 
gins with the time unit “Under the 
smoke’ and ends with the time unit “and 
under his ribs the heart of the people,” 
returns to the rhythm of the second 
strophe; and therefore one must also 
label this fourth strophe “B.” The fifth 
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strophe (D) opens with the short cadence 
“Laughing!” and continues to the end of 
the poem. 

And so one finds in “Chicago” three 
major rhythms developed through five 
different strophes. It has already been 
noted that the rhythms are identical in 
the second and fourth strophes; and it is 
immediately apparent that the three 
major rhythms are repeated in the fifth 
strophe. This statement and restatement 
of the strophic rhythms is known as a 
return. 

This return of strophic rhythms is one 
of the most important techniques that 
the cadenced verse writer commands for 
obtaining a unified rhythmic whole—an 
artistic unity. The return is used by most 
of the cadenced verse writers, though by 
not all of them. We find it in the best 
work of Whitman, Sandburg, and Amy 
Lowell, for instance. 

There are several additional points 
that should be kept in mind in reference 
to cadenced verse. First, the individual 
cadences that form a part of the strophe 
are not always indicated by the verse or 
line arrangement. Second, the strophic 
rhythms are not necessarily neatly 
marked according to stanza arrange- 
ment, though they most often are. The 
strophic rhythm may run through only a 
half-stanza or it may run through several 
stanzas, as it often does in Whitman’s 
poetry. Third, the final unity of rhythm, 
with its returns of strophic rhythms, is 
not always so apparent as it is in “Chi- 
cago,”’ as one will see if he attempts to 
analyze Sandburg’s “The Past Is a 
Bucket of Ashes” or Amy Lowell’s “ Pat- 
terns.” And, finally, a good deal of the 
poetry that is generally called cadenced 
verse is only partially cadenced. Much of 
Amy Lowell’s poetry, for instance, is a 
mosaic of cadenced line and convention- 
ally metered line; or, again, cadenced 
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verse is frequently blended with straight 
prose or polyphonic prose (i.e., a studied 
use of assonance, alliteration, rhyme, 
color patterns, etc.). In other words, 
cadenced verse, like all free verse, does 
not proceed by a strict set of rules. It is 
not a literary type and does not conform 
to a formal structure in the same way 
that a Petrarchian sonnet conforms to a 
formal structure. The cadence and the 
other techniques that I have mentioned 
are simply means toward an artistic end. 
The attempt by critics and lay observers 
to see in cadenced verse a literary type 
has been responsible for much absurd 
suspicion and misunderstanding. 

Essentially there is nothing new in the 
theory and practice of cadenced verse. 
The Hebrew psalmists used it. The 
American Indian has used it for hundreds 
of years. John Webster, Milton, Arnold, 
Whitman, and many another in our 
Anglo-American tradition also experi- 
mented with the cadence. Indeed, the 
cadence is inherent in all verse and prose, 
for most conventionally metered verse, if 
properly read and understood, is read 
and understood according to cadence 
rather than primarily according to 
metered line. The most that can be said 
for the newness of cadenced verse is that 
it tends to relegate meter to a subordi- 
nate position. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to point out that the other cadenced 
verse devices, such as the return and the 
strophe, are as old as poetry itself. 

As T.S. Eliot and Yvor Winters have 
insisted, no type of free verse is really 
free. Cadenced verse, accentual free 
verse—any kind of verse—must submit 
to structural and organizational bound- 
aries, as must all art. The only freedom 
cadenced verse obtains is a limited free- 
dom from the tight demands of the 
metered line. Whether this is a desirable 
freedom is questionable. For meter, be- 
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cause of its circumscribing demands, 
does force precision of outline, condensa- 
tion, intensity. And to the extent that it 
does spur the artist toward a firmness of 
outline, the conventionally metered line 
can generally be more successfully em- 
ployed by the poet, especially if the poet 


is not possessed of superior genius. Only 
the great artist is capable of attaining a 
sharp pattern by a heavy reliance on 
cadence. So far the ancient Hebrew and 
the American Indian have proved them- 
selves to be the greatest masters of 
cadenced verse. 


The ‘Proficiency Examination” in English 
Composition at the University of Kansas 


JOHN B. VIRTUE’ 


Aone the schemes devised by the col- 
leges to cope with the knotty problem of 
composition the qualifying examination 
is a favorite. In 1940-41, according to 
Professor C. W. Roberts,’ at least fifty 
institutions made the passing of an up- 
per-class “proficiency examination” in 
writing a requirement for graduation. No 
doubt the number is larger today. This is 
a report on the operation of such an ex- 
amination in the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of Kansas during the 
last seven years. 

The plan was set up in 1936. For some 
time the administrative officers of the 
college had been receiving complaints 
about the inability of many holders of 
our degrees to write effectively. From the 
faculties of graduate and professional 
schools, from public officials, from news- 
paper editors, from businessmen, and 
from personnel directors was flowing 


* Michigan State Normal College. [This article 
was written when the author was a member of the 
department of English, University of Kansas.— 
Eprtor.] 

2A Survey of Requirements in English Compo- 
sition,” Part II of The Problem of English Composi- 
tion in American Colleges and Universities (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin), XXVIII, No. 48 (July, 
1941), 85. 


back to the campus a constant and grow- 
ing stream of deprecatory comment, the 
burden of which was: “The effectiveness 
of these young people is impaired by 
their confused, awkward writing.’’ Some- 
thing, the administrative officers decid- 
ed, must be done. 

Something had already been attempt- 
ed. The college had long had on its books 
a rule that required teachers to report to 
the dean any student whose written work 
was markedly below standard. A student 
who was thus reported by two teachers 
was to be required to take a course in 
composition. The rule looked good on 
paper, but it was practically inoperative. 
Teachers simply did not report deficient 
students. 

Taking advantage of a general revision 
of the curriculum in 1936, the adminis- 
tration accordingly prevailed upon the 
faculty to decree that all candidates to 
be granted degrees after 1939 should be 
obliged to demonstrate under examina- 
tion conditions an ability to write clear, 
literate expository prose. Students were 
to fulfil this requirement during the 
junior year. For failure to meet the dead- 
line they were in effect to be penalized by 
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loss of credit toward graduation, since 
they must complete thirty hours of 
course work after passing the examina- 
tion. Thus, a student who had not met 
the requirement by the beginning of his 
senior year would have to carry a full 
program of work for at least one semester 
beyond the usual time. Further derelic- 
tions would further delay his graduation. 

This punitive feature of the rule, it 
should be remarked here, proved un- 
workable. It was of course intended to 
place upon students full responsibility for 
making themselves into passable writers. 
They would have several opportunities, 
as juniors, to show that they had done 
so. Those who failed the test, it was ex- 
pected, would promptly take steps to 
make good their deficiencies. Tutorial or 
laboratory help would be available to 
them, but they were under no compul- 
sion to use it. And they were to be al- 
lowed to take the examination as often 
as they wished, until they should either 
pass it or give up. As it turned out, how- 
ever, these expectations were disappoint- 
ed. Many students put off taking the 
examination until the last moment, and 
then failed. Many who failed in early 
examinations made no effort, or only a 
halfhearted effort, during the interval 
before the next examination to profit by 
tutorial aid, and became multiple re- 
peaters. Thus, a considerable number 
drifted into the status of involuntary 
subpostgraduates. They were naturally 
disgruntled. So were the parents of some 
of them. The resultant pressure became 
so great that the faculty was prevailed 
upon to set forward the deadline so as to 
give students an additional semester to 
meet the requirement. The pressure re- 
mained high. At last, in 1944, the at- 
tempt to make students police them- 
selves was abandoned. The penalty was 
dropped, and the passing of the examina- 
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tion was made a simple requirement for 
graduation, to be met during the junior 
or senior year. Students who twice fail 
the examination are now obliged to enrol 
in a remedial course in composition be- 
fore taking the examination again. And 
they must pass both the course and the 
examination. 

In other respects the substantive rule 
has not been changed in seven years of 
operation. The administrative body in 
charge of the examination is a committee 
of five, of whom three are teachers of 
English. Except for two stipulations— 
that the examination should test the 
student’s performance as a writer rather 
than his knowledge of rhetoric and gram- 
mar and that verdict of failure against 
any paper should require the assent of a 
majority of the committee—this group 
has had a free hand to work out the pro- 
cedure, establish the form of the examina- 
tion, and define the standards. Though, 
as the makeup of the committee has 
changed and as experience has shown 
the way, practice has naturally varied a 
little from year to year, it has on the 
whole been fairly constant. 

A student who wants to get his profi- 
ciency-examination requirement out of 
the way as soon as possible registers for 
the first examination given during his 
junior year. On registering, he is assigned 
a number to identify his paper. The pur- 
pose of this bit of red tape is to assure 
examinees that each paper is judged on 
merit and not on the reputation of its 
author. Though the procedure makes 
necessary a rather elaborate defense 
against ghost writers, it has proved 
worth the trouble on the occasions when 
a big man on the campus, or a scholar- 
ship student, or a faculty child, or indeed 
a committee member’s child, has failed. 

Appearing at the examination room on 
the designated day, the student finds 
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that he is expected to produce in three 
hours two or three essays totaling six 
hundred to one thousand words. He is 
informed that he is expected to demon- 
strate his ability ‘‘to organize ideas and 
present them in standard English to 
mature and intelligent readers.”’ He will 
probably find that in one part of the ex- 
amination of a single assignment is made 
to the whole body of examinees. In an- 
other part he will probably be given a 
choice of one or two topics from a list of 
ten or twenty. He will probably have the 
opportunity to write about subjects 
which he has studied in a college course, 
about questions of the day—tocal, na- 
tional, or international—about personal 
or domestic concerns, about hobbies, 
books, or sports, or about campus activi- 
ties or educational problems. The list as 
a whole is designed to give each examinee 
a chance to write on subjects on which he 
is reasonably well informed and about 
which he has done some thinking. In 
some instances, suggestions as to possible 
methods of treatment are made. Here is 
a sample assignment: 


Write a short newspaper editorial or maga- 
zine article weighing the comparative merits of 
the lecture method and the discussion method 
in the teaching of college courses. Set the ad- 
vantages against the disadvantages of each. 
Consider whether each may be appropriate in 
some courses and inappropriate in others. 


All papers are carefully read by at 
least one member of the committee. 
Some, of course, are read by all five. 
Each reader who votes to fail a paper 
marks it painstakingly and summarizes 
his judgment in a brief comment. Order, 
clarity, and cogency, as well as conformi- 
ty to the conventions of formal English, 
are the qualities sought. Accordingly, 
diffuseness, vagueness, flaccidity, and 
disregard for the handbook proprieties 
are penalized. An unsatisfactory paper is 


roughly defined in academic terms as 
one that in a freshman composition 
course would be given a grade below C. 
Such a paper, the committee feels, would 
be likely to befuddle or irritate an intel- 
ligent and literate business of profes- 
sional man, and it is therefore considered 
beyond the pale. 

Students who fail are given an oppor- 
tunity to go over their papers with a 
member of the commitee. Those who 
take advantage of it are given such criti- 
cisms as seem likely to be helpful and are 
advised to go to the writing laboratory 
for further instruction and practice. If 
they fail again, they are obliged to take 
and pass the remedial course already 
mentioned. 

In round numbers, twenty-seven hun- 
dred students have been in the mill, if not 
through it, during the seven years since 
the first proficiency examination was 
given. About six hundred—that is, 22 
per cent—failed at least once; some two 
hundred failed twice; and more than 
fifty, under the original rule, failed three 
or more times. One dogged repeater 
failed nine times and passed the tenth. 
About one hundred students with un- 
redeemed failures have either left the 
university or transferred to divisions in 
which the proficiency examination is 
not given. Some of them undoubtedly 
changed their plans for reasons that had 
nothing to do with the requirement. 

The proportion of failures has been 
fairly constant from the beginning. Until 
1941 it hovered around 22 per cent. Dur- 
ing the frenetic year of Pearl Harbor it 
soared to 28 per cent. Since then it has 
stood around 19 per cent. This drop, be 
it noted, almost certainly does not reflect 
improvement in the quality of writing 
done by the general student body. It is 
probably due to the virtual disappear- 
ance of men from the junior class. For 
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men have shown themselves more prone 
to failure than women in the ratio of 25 
to 19. Thus, when men constituted half 
the examination group, they contributed 
nearly three-fifths of the failures. While 
women were in a great majority, the 
proportion of failures naturally declined. 
Now, despite this depressing record of 
weakness, our juniors have a high level of 
natural ability—at least if aptitude tests 
mean anything. On matriculating, each 
of them took the A.C.E. Psychological 
Test, which is said to be a good measure 
of capacity for college work. His score in 
this test established his “percentile rank” 
on a scale derived from scores made on 
the same test by many thousands of col- 
lege freshmen throughout the country. A 
score among the highest 1 per cent gave 
him a percentile rank of 99; a score 
among the lowest 1 per cent gave him a 
percentile rank of 1. Thus the ordinary 
freshman group has an equal number of 
students in each percentile rank. But of 
our juniors‘ over one-fifth have percen- 
tile ranks between go and go, and over 
one-half have percentile ranks between 
50 and 89. In other words, seven-tenths 
of them, as compared with the freshmen 
population of American colleges, have 
average or better-than-average ability. 
This is the configuration of the group 
which as a whole presents the dismal 
record of 22 per cent failures in the profi- 
ciency examination. The records of the 
superior seven-tenths are almost as grue- 
some: over 15 per cent of them failed. 
True, of the top segment, the one-fifth 
with percentile ranks from go to 99, only 
4 per cent failed. But of the rest of the 
superior group, those with percentile 
3 Figures in this paragraph are based on a study 
of the 1,347 students who took the examination 
between 1938 and 1941. 
4 All figures in this paragraph and the next one 


are based upon a study of the 1,745 students who 
took the examination between 1938 and 1942. 
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ranks from 50 to 89, a full 20 per cent 
failed. One in five of these average-to- 
bright young people, after two years in 
college, if left to his own devices would 
habitually produce writing that would 
disgrace a freshman. 

The record is bad enough. The facts 
are probably even worse than the record 
would seem to indicate. For a student 
who writes passably on the day of the 
examination may write atrociously ever 
after. Once, in returning a set of term 
papers to a class, I remarked to a junior: 
“Tf you write like this, you’ll never pass 
the proficiency examination.” He re- 
plied: ‘Oh, I’ve already passed it.”’ Hav- 
ing surmounted the hurdle, he could with 
impunity write in the way that was 
natural to him. 

Two interesting, and possibly signifi- 
cant, facts emerge from a study of the 
record from different points of view.’ The 
first is that juniors who have transferred 
to the University of Kansas from other 
colleges—in normal times roughly half 
the class—are considerably more liable 
to fail the examination than those who 
have had all their college work at the 
university. The two groups are virtually 
equal in scholastic ability as shown by 
the A.C.E. Psychological Test. Yet the 
proportion of failures among the former 
is Over 30 per cent greater than that 
among the latter. This fact is obviously 
capable of more than one plausible ex- 
planation. 

The second fact is a curious disparity 
between the records made in the examini- 
nation by students specializing in certain 
fields. Majors in language, literature, 
journalism, and speech, and majors in 
mathematics and the physical sciences, 
are almost exactly on a par, with 14 and 


5 Figures in this paragraph and the following one 
are derived from a study of the records of 1,347 
students who took the examination between 1938 
and 1941. 
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15 per cent of failures, respectively. But 
majors in the social sciences (including 
history and psychology) and majors in 
the biological sciences (including pre- 
medical studies) both have a ratio of 
failure practically double that of the 
other two groups. Whether this disparity 
is due to differences of temperament or 
training or to other factors there is no 
evidence to show. 

The limitations of the proficiency ex- 
amination as a means of dealing with the 
problem of composition are apparent 
from the foregoing account. At most, 
such a scheme can merely assure the 


faculty which sustains it that on a given 
day Student X did a resonably compe- 
tent piece of writing. And no doubt that 
assurance is worth something. But the 
examination can have no marked effect 
upon the general level of writing done by 
students who have to pass it, since it can 
have only a very slight influence upon 
the habits and attitudes that determine 
whether they write well or ill. I suspect 
that, if those habits and attitudes are to 
be beneficially influenced, others on the 
faculty besides teachers of English will 
have to labor over student papers. But 
this is no time to argue the point. 


The New Plan of Freshman English Ad- 
vanced-standing E,xaminations at 


the University of Texas 


Cc, L. CLINE’ 


Vaxiovs members of English depart- 
ments of other universities who were 
kind enough to respond to a question- 
naire sent out by the writer in 1945 re- 
quested that details of the new plan of 
freshman English advanced-standing ex- 
aminations now in effect at the Univer- 
sity of Texas be made available to them. 
It may have some interest also for others 
who do not know of the existence of the 
plan. As chairman for four years of the 
committee which initiated and developed 
the plan, the writer is perhaps the logical 
person to report what has been done. 
The new plan sprang from our tardy 
recognition of a rather obvious fact— 
that a certain percentage of our fresh- 
man students who come from first-rate 


* University of Texas. 


schools and homes of more than usual 
culture do not profit a great deal from 
the conventional freshman English 
course. Much of the content of the course 
repeats what they have already learned 
before they come to college. In conse- 
quence they are bored and lose interest 
in the course. What should be done about 
such students? A step toward solving 
this problem had been taken at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1939 when sections of 
English Ia (the first half of the course) 
were set up for the top 10 per cent of 
those registered for the course.? These 
sections were conducted on a maturer 
level than the regular sections, avoiding 


2In 1947 the figure was increased to the top 
20 per cent (minus about 4 per cent who are exempt- 
ed from Ia in accordance with the plan outlined 
below). 
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repetition of material that the student 
had already mastered. 


In 1941 we went a step further. We 
adopted a regulation providing that cer- 
tain qualified students should be invited 
to take a special advanced-standing ex- 
amination during the first week of the 
semester. Those who passed would go 
immediately into English Ib (the second 
half of the course) and would be given 
credit for English Ia upon completion of 
English Id with a grade of A or B. Those 
who made less than B would have to go 
back and take English Ia. This was the 
beginning of the plan which forms the 
subject of this paper. As a basis for as- 
sembling a group of likely prospects for 
our examination we turned to the re- 
sults of the General Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests’ which at that time were given to 
all new freshmen at the University of 
Texas and which are now given to all but 
engineering freshmen, who take a differ- 
ent battery of tests. Invitations were 
mailed to all students who rated within 
the top 1o per cent on the English ex- 
amination, provided that they also rated 
within the top 25 per cent on the psycho- 
logical examination. 

The committee appointed to adminis- 
ter the advanced-standing examination 
was clear enough in its objective. It 
wanted to institute a proficiency exami- 
nation in reading, writing, and thinking. 
In procedure, however, it had to grope 
its way. During the first two years locally 
made tests, partly objective and partly 
subjective, were used. Subsequently this 
procedure was discarded in favor of one 
which is currently followed and regarded 
as more satisfactory. When the appli- 
cants come to file the application blank 
which is included with the invitation, 


3 Cooperative English Test, Form PM, and the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen. 
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they are handed a mimeographed essay 
that is to be read before they come to the 
examination. The examination is divided 
into two parts: (1) a standardized vocab- 
ulary and reading test,‘ requiring forty 
minutes, and (2) a writing test of two 
hours based on the development of topics 
related to or suggested by the essay 
which the students have read.’ The main 
idea, of course, is to obtain a fair sample 
of the student’s writing ability. The lib- 
erality or conservatism of his ideas does 
not enter into the grading; rather, or- 
ganization, logical development of ideas, 
sentence structure, and reasonable cor- 
rectness in grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling are the main considerations. By 
University of Texas regulations a grade 
of B is required for passing. 

The committee felt that it should pro- 
ceed cautiously at first and, as a conse- 
quence, undoubtedly proceeded too cau- 
tiously. For the first two years the record 
was discouraging to examiners and ex- 
aminees alike (see Table 1). 

Subsequent examination of the Eng- 
lish Ib records of the students who passed 
during the first two years showed nine 
A’s and two B’s in 1941 and ten A’s and 

4C2 of the American Council on Education 
Cooperative Tests. 


5 One examination, for example, was based on the 
discussion of various kinds of thinking in James 
Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Making (by 
permission of the publishers, Harper & Bros.). After 
two questions aimed at testing the student’s under- 
standing of what he had read, he was asked to write 
at length about his own experience with rationaliza- 
tion (one of the types of thinking mentioned by 
Robinson). Again, during the war, an examination 
was based on one of the numerous articles about the 
treatment of the Japanese-Americans. Students 
were asked to give their opinion of this treatment, 
discussing the various details of it as specifically as 
possible; then they were asked to write a factual 
analysis of the treatment of some minority in their 
own community or a community that they were 
familiar with, taking into consideration such definite 
measures of discrimination as segregation, economic 
discrimination, denial of vote, educational inequali- 
ties, and the like. 
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two B’s in 1942. It was apparent that we 
had really been exempting only a handful 
of A students and had by no means dis- 
covered the lower limit of our standard. 
We decided to try to find it. The record 
for succeeding years therefore shows 
much greater liberality (see Table 2). 
English Id records of the exempted stu- 
dents were as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 1 
1941 1942 
Number eligible.............. 80* 74t 
Number of candidates......... 58 51 
Number passing.............. II 12 
Percentage passing............ 19 23 


* Includes engineering students. 
t Excludes engineering students. 


From the beginning, those students 
who took our examinations but failed to 
pass them were automatically put into 
the special sections doing a maturer type 
of work than regular sections. The de- 
partment was not satisfied, however, 
that it had done all that could be done 
for superior freshmen. It was apparent, 
for instance, that among the most likely 
candidates for the Ib examinations were 
the best of those who passed the Ia ex- 
aminations, but by the rule requiring 
that credit for Ia be validated by a grade 
of A or B in Id they were ineligible to 
take the examinations. As the Id records 
of those who had passed the Ia examina- 
tions convinced us that no risk was in- 
volved in removing the validating re- 
quirement, it was removed in 1945. At 
the same time it was decided that any 
student making a grade of A in English 
Ia at the University of Texas should be 
automatically eligible to take the Id ex- 
aminations. 

Satisfactory examinations were much 
harder to work out for English Id than 
for Ia. We wanted, among other things, 


to test organization and verbal skill by 
means of objective examinations. Al- 
though such tests exist, most are unsatis- 
itactory. As the best available, we finally 
selected B2, Form S, of the Cooperative 
Tests, which is being used experimentally 
at present. The procedure for this exami- 
nation is the same as for the Ia examina- 
tion. At the time that the student files 
his application he is given a mature 
essay or a couple of fairly subtle stories 
to read. Forty minutes of the examina- 
tion are required by the B2 test (organi- 
zation, vocabulary, verbal skill); the 
remainder of three hours is devoted to 
writing at length on questions raised by 


TABLE 2 


Number eligible. ........ 48*| 123 | 122 | 198 
Number of candidates....| 37 | 96] 96] 140 
Number passing......... 18 | 58] 56] 69 
Percentage passing....... 49 | 60] 58] 49 


* The decrease in numbers is to be accounted for by (1) re- 
duced enrolment during the war and (2) our failure to offer the 
examinations in March and July, when sizable freshman 
entered 


TABLE 3 
Grade ‘ 
1943 1944 1945 
ves 8 19 27 
4 25 16 
Withdrawn.......... 6 9 8 


* The last year for which records were compiled. 


the essay or divided between developing 
an argument on some current topic® and 
analyzing the stories. The record for the 
Id examinations is as shown in Table 4. 


6 Examples: Intercollegiate athletics should be 
done away with and replaced by intramural sports; 
all utility companies should be government oper- 
ated; the franchise should be extended to all who 
have reached the age of eighteen; the G.I. subsist- 
ence allowance should be materially increased. 
Directions call for a well-organized, carefully 
reasoned argument on either side of the proposition 
chosen. 


| | 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1046 
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In a great state university the medioc- 
rity of the students in a required course is 
sometimes almost overpowering. There 


TABLE 4 
Nov., 
seas® 1946 
Number eligible.............. 60 169 
Number of candidates......... 23 96 
Number passing.............. 7 39 
Percentage passing............ 30 38 


* The examination was first offered in the semester beginning 
at this time. 
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are times when the discouraged teacher 
may ask himself, “Am I doing anything 
for anybody but the C and D students?” 
Frequently the candid reply must be 
“‘No.” We in the department of English 
at the University of Texas do not feel 
that we have compounded a sovereign 
remedy for all the ills that beset fresh- 
man English; nevertheless, we do feel 
that we have reason to say that the inter- 
ests of the superior freshman have not 
been neglected. 


A New Approach 


WILLIAM D. Loy’ 


Is THE public mind college educators 
have been considered a starry-eyed lot, 
dwelling in the remote regions far from 
the crossroads of reality. This fact was 
true before the New Deal enlisted many 
schoolmen in its program of fundamental 
social change. The Tugwells, Frank- 
furters, ef al. merely validated that which 
the public had known or suspected for 
many years, at least as far back as the 
time of Woodrow Wilson. 

The truth is, on the contrary, that 
those who have charted the course of 
American education through the cen- 
turies have been, in the main, very 
conservative men. This conservatism, 
amounting almost to reaction at times, 
is the reason that our colleges and uni- 
versities have not taught students how 
to live the “good” life or any other life. 
Any graduate student who, thinking in 
terms of his own career, has attempted 
to modify or to add to any of the re- 
quirements for advanced degrees will at- 


* Drake University, formerly of Michigan State 
College. This article is a report of the program at 
Michigan State in 1946. It is a matter of record that 
the department there has been taking progressive 
steps continually since that time. 


test to the fact that most college depart- 
ments have been tradition bound. 

It took a war, which came within a 
step of destroying civilization, to change 
the set ways of thinking on the part of 
teachers and administrators. For the 
change is upon us, however subtle may 
be its workings. There may be many rea- 
sons for this reversal in attitudes, be- 
liefs, and goals. The Army and Navy de- 
manded of our educated class things 
which our college graduates did not have. 
In order to achieve speed in the learning 
process, the military put into operation 
methods which had been taboo in the 
best college circles. The returning serv- 
icemen and women knew what they 
wanted from higher education, and they 
have made themselves heard. All these 
things gave impetus to the movements 
now in evidence—movements which will 
probably make the social historians of 
the future call the 1940’s the grande 
décade in American education. 

Nowhere are the signs of the times 
more apparent than in college English 
departments. Courses of study are being 
revamped, methods overhauled, and con- 
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tent revised. Realizing that many stu- 
dents will be in college only a short time, 
we are now thinking of our English 
courses as entities, as ends in themselves, 
rather than as mere prerequisites or step- 
ping stones to higher courses which stu- 
dents often never reach. In literature, the 
emphasis is moving from the early peri- 
ods to the more modern ones. Ideas are 
being stressed at the expense of dates, 
biographical material, quotations, and 
all the other trappings of conventional 
teaching. American literature seems des- 
tined to take its rightful place alongside 
its English cousin, especially in the fields 
of the novel and the short story. 

Even more encouraging than all this is 
the major operation being performed on 
that old stand-by, freshman composi- 
tion. It is true that this particular course 
has always been considered and taught 
as a tool subject necessary to later learn- 
ing and even to the student’s participa- 
tion in society. But it has been a writing 
course only; what we have forgotten is 
that writing is but a part of a larger field, 
communication. As the military made 
clear during World War II, speaking 
plays just as vital a role as does writing 
in the over-all act of transferring our 
ideas, thoughts, beliefs, and feelings to 
others. Yet in the past the oral facet of 
the communicating process was over- 
looked to such an extent that a person 
could get a college degree without any 
specific training in speech. Again the old 
order changes. Several of our well-known 
schools, Cornell, the State University of 
Iowa, the University of Denver, Ste- 
phens College (Mo.), to mention only a 
few, are now requiring of their freshmen 
hours in communication rather than in 
the archaic freshman composition. In 
this work, the various skills of commu- 
nication are interwoven; something new 
has been added to the everlasting good 
of the postwar freshman. 


Such a course was instituted at Michi- 
gan State College in 1944 under the name 
of “Written and Spoken English”; and, 
while it is only now growing out of the 
experimental stage, an explanation of 
what is being done may be helpful to 
other persons who are interested in such 
a program. To see clearly just what is 
being attempted in the new course, one 
must understand the recently inaugu- 
rated “Basic College” of which ‘Written 
and Spoken Engiish” is an integral part. 

Since reliable estimates placed the fig- 
ure of college enrolees who did not finish 
the regular college course at about 70 
per cent, it was thought wise by the ad- 
ministrative heads at Michigan State to 
institute a course of study which would 
provide something in the way of a gen- 
eral education for those who wished or 
who were able to spend only a year or 
two in college.? With the opening of the 
fali quarter of 1944, the Basic College 
came into existence. The purposes are 
fourfold: (1) to strengthen specialized 
training by supporting it with a broad 
educational foundation; (2) to make col- 
lege experiences more valuable to stu- 
dents who do not complete the regular 
four-year program; (3) to give students 
the opportunity to discover interests and 
aptitudes by allowing them to explore 
broad fields of learning; and (4) to im- 
prove the basis for measuring achieve- 
ment and provide more opportunity for 
each student to work at his own rate. 

All students are enrolled in the Basic 
College during their freshman and sopho- 
more years and are required to take the 

2 The Basic College, in itself, is somewhat of an 
innovation in American educational circles. Other 
institutions have recognized the need for a com- 
parable unit, though for other reasons. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of Florida 
provide for a broad general education. However, 
their specific goals and methods are different from 
those in the Basic College at Michigan State. Har- 


vard, Princeton, and Yale are also considering plans 
for offering a more general education. 
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following courses, each of which is three 
terms in length and carries nine hours of 
credit: (1) “Written and Spoken Eng- 
lish,” which is taken by all; (2) either 
“Biological Science” or ‘Physical Sci- 
ence”; (3) either “Social Science” or 
“Effective Living”; (4) either “History 
of Civilization” or “Literature and Fine 
Arts”; and (5) any one of the above 
courses not already taken. 

At the same time Basic College stu- 
dents may carry electives to be used to- 
ward future majors or to become a part 
of general or vocational two-year termi- 
nal programs for those not desiring to 
take a degree. In order to give recogni- 
tion to students ending their college 
work after completing the basic courses, 
two-year certificates are given those who 
successfully complete ninety-two term 
hours which must include credit in at 
least five, preferably all seven, of the 
Basic College areas. 

The fundamental course required of 
all freshmen in the Basic College is 
“Written and Spoken English,” which 
was the result of much investigation and 
planning by several all-college and inter- 
departmental committees. Because of 
the administrative problems inherent in a 
course which is taken annually by fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred students 
and taught by thirty or forty faculty 
members, a one-course department was 
set up, the department of “Written and 
Spoken English.” In fact, all of the 
courses in the Basic College are depart- 
ments in themselves to make for better 
co-ordination among staff members and 
to ease the burden of administration. 
Another innovation is the fact that the 
faculty in all the departments is chosen 
on the basis of teaching ability; unlike 
the conditions prevailing in most insti- 


3See Paul D. Bagwell, “A Composite Course in 
Writing and Speaking,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
February, 1945, pp. 79-87. 
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tutions of higher learning, research, 
though certainly not discouraged, is still 
not necessary to tenure or promotion. 
Directing the learning process is the 
thing. 

The general objective of “Written and 
Spoken English,” as stated in the student 
syllabus,? is “to help the student develop 
his skill and understanding of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening.” It is 
important to note that these are the four 
basic elements of the communications 
process, involving both the communica- 
tor and the recipient. These goals are 
kept before the students throughout the 
year with the view of emphasizing all 
equally. The dichotomy of communica- 
tion into speaking and writing is avoided; 
the student is made to realize that the 
process is a unit, an entity. Everything 
possible is done to further the realization 
that there is a wholeness and a singleness 
in this matter of putting ourselves across 
to others. 

While there are differences between 
writing and reading on the one hand and 
speaking and listening on the other, there 
are probably more points of likeness. For 
example, students are made to see that 
many elements of organization are ap- 
plicable to the oral as well as to the writ- 
ten, that correctness of expression is in- 
dispensable to both, that we actually 
punctuate in speaking as we do in writ- 
ing, that the general and specific pur- 
poses are the same in oral and written 
English. Likewise, advantages and dis- 
advantages of both methods of commu- 
nication are pointed out. Problems of 
delivery often bother beginning speakers; 
but they can see, at the same time, that 


‘Each student has in his possession a syllabus 
containing a complete outline of the course, in- 
cluding statements of all objectives and goals to 
be reached and explanations of each unit to be 
covered. In addition there are suggested theme and 
speech topics, a list of reference books, a style sheet, 
sample themes, and directions for using the library. 


. 
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by using gestures, bodily action, and 
visual aids the communicating process is 
often easier in speaking than in writing. 
What is true of one form is true of the 
other. Each has its negative aspects and 
their compensations. These are only a 
few of many examples which might be 
cited. In general, everything is under- 
scored that serves to unify the objectives 
and to show that there is a very close re- 
lationship between oral and written ac- 
tivity. 

This unification of the traditional Eng- 
lish I and Speech I is evident in the meth- 
ods employed in “Written and Spoken 
English” to reach the objectives. The 
maximum in co-ordination is achieved 
by following much the same pattern in 
the presentation of each unit of study. 
This pattern is first to read and then to 
speak and finally to write.’ 


Illustrating the actual process, we may 
suppose that the “definition” is being 
studied. Examples of this type of exposi- 
tion are read and discussed in detail in 
class. Characteristics of this particular 
expository form are noted especially, but 
the general content of the selection is also 
analyzed. Next, the student gives a short 
talk defining some term or idea. Finally, 
the definition becomes the subject of a 
paper. All the while the teacher, in class 
discussions and in individual conferences 
with the student in the laboratory or out 
of the classroom, endeavors to bind all 
this work together using the “definition” 
in this instance as the core. Listening 
enters the project, too; the class members 
are expected eventually to become an 
intelligent, alert audience with the abili- 


5In keeping with the pattern, three texts are 
employed. These were in use in 1946: Hudson, 
Hurley, and Clark, WNelson’s College Caravan, 
Models of Exposition (3d ed.; New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1942); Oliver, Training for Effective 
Speech (New York: Cordon Co., Inc., 1939); and 
Kierzek, The Macmillan Handbook of English (New 
York : Macmillan, 1939). 
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ty to discuss questions and issues raised 
by the student speakers. 

The content of the course is probably 
its most traditional factor. It is agreed 
that most of the subject matter taught 
in the past was valuable in itself, the di- 
rection in which it took the student being 
the debatable point. By having within it 
elements which are indispensable to both 
good writing and good speaking—in 
short, to good communication—the 
“Written and Spoken English” course 
merely drives the old wagon over new 
paths. For the subject matter, too, seeks 
the union of oral and written activity and 
of listening and reading. This is made 
possible by purposeful selection of ma- 
terial. 

The first term is built around the gen- 
eral theme “reporting,” which is merely 
one division of the expository field. Dur- 
ing this period there are four or five 
speeches and seven or eight themes. 
These projects require the student, orally 
and in writing, to give a direction, ex- 
plain a process, prepare a definition, and 
report subjectively and objectively on 
several items.*® In connection with the re- 
ports, the class learns to distinguish fac- 
tual material from material often mis- 
taken for fact. This unit has been found 
to be especially fruitful. Freshmen seem 
to have great difficulty in separating fact 
from opinion, belief, or feeling. Likewise, 
they are too prone to deal in the abstract 
and general rather than in the concrete 
and specific. This work aims at correcting 
these faults in writing and speaking. 

Acquisition of certain tools of commu- 
nication make up a part of the content of 
the first twelve weeks. Basic principles of 
grammar are taught, the amount of time 
spent depending upon the needs of the 


6 One of these is a report of one of the lectures 
which are discussed later in this article. Others 
may concern places, persons, things, and happen- 
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class. Functional grammar, rather than 
so-called “pure” grammar, is stressed. If 
a person habitually uses pronouns in 
their correct case form, it is not felt nec- 
essary to require him to commit to mem- 
ory definitions of the various cases. 
Matters of sentence structure are also 
discussed to the end that period faults, 
comma faults, run-together sentences, 
and dangling modifiers be avoided. Prob- 
lems of organization, including the vari- 
ous methods of paragraph development, 
are taken up with practice being given in 
the making of outlines, topic sentences, 
and theme sentences. By means of text 
assignments, discussions, and oral and 
written criticisms of the talks, the stu- 
dents become acquainted with the funda- 
mentals of good oral expressions—secur- 
ing directness, establishing contact, and 
acquiring the communicative attitude or 
spirit. In addition there are vocabulary 
and spelling words to be mastered.’ 
While some sections will need a con- 
stant review of grammar, punctuation, 
and matters of development and organi- 
zation, the second twelve-week period is 
devoted chiefly to the problems of the 
purpose, meaning, and technique of re- 
search, or, better, of investigation. The 
most ambitious project of this period is 
the long term paper which is designed to 
give experience in the use of the library 
and in the selection, organization, and 
evaluation of information from reference 
works and source materials. From the 
process of investigation comes the con- 
tent for two speeches based on the topic 
of the term paper. Since the students are 
expected by this time to have some facil- 
ity in oral communication, impromptu 
talks are begun during this quarter. Two 
7 These are included in the work of each term. 
Vocabulary words are selected from the readings 
and from lists submitted by other departments. In 
1946, the spelling list in Kierzek’s The Macmillan 


Handbook of English was used. Pronunciation drill 
is introduced in the second term. 
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short papers dealing with the general re- 
search subject are prepared also. 

As in the' freshman composition 
course, class periods are used in explain- 
ing note-taking, footnoting, the making 
of bibliographies, and the preparing of 
the manuscript. Simultaneously, the stu- 
dents are being aided in the more ad- 
vanced techniques of oral expression— 
using bodily action, improving the voice, 
correcting faulty pronunciation and ar- 
ticulation, and motivating and interest- 
ing the audience. Another important col- 
lateral activity is the study of the forms 
of reasoning, induction and deduction, 
since it is presumed that the student will 
use these in arriving at conclusions in his 
term paper and speeches. The approach 
is not that of the logician. Rather, the 
practical use of these forms in everyday 
social intercourse is emphasized. To gain 
understanding of our modes of thought, 
classes analyze speeches, essays, and 
magazine and newspaper articles to de- 
termine the ways by which conclusions 
are reached. Examples of reasoning as 
found in modern media of communica- 
tion are brought to class by the students 
for discussion, criticism, and study. 

As is apparent, the second term’s work 
leans heavily on the use of fact. The third 
quarter is concerned chiefly with what 
the student should recognize as nonfact, 
such as inferences, judgments, opinions, 
beliefs, and emotions. Persuasion is the 
basic topic of the last twelve-week period 
—persuasion coupled with those ele- 
ments which make it effective and hon- 
est. These include ways of securing in- 
terest, methods of emphasis, the nature 
of significance, means of evaluating ma- 
terials, and an awareness of the ethics of 
language and the responsibilities in- 
herent in freedom of speech. 

Several persuasive papers, of varying 
lengths, are written; and the speeches are 
of the same order. The last few weeks of 
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the term are given over to imaginative 
writing, the student being allowed ab- 
solute freedom as to the literary form he 
wishes to use. We do not get, nor do we 
expect, the All-American novel. These 
writings are very short pieces assigned 
only to give the students some of the 
“feel” for writing creatively. Another of 
the important projects is in the oral field, 
that of group discussion, the form of 
speaking experience which is so very im- 
portant on the American scene today. 
This is the final step in the progression 
which started with simple extemporane- 
ous speaking, moved through the more 
difficult impromptu form, and reached 
its highest and, perhaps, most important 
and most practical level in the group dis- 
cussion. 

As indicated by the goals of the third 
term, the classes are now studying the 
problem of achieving effective audience 
relationships in speaking, the ethics of 
speech, and matters of style, diction, and 
sentence variety. Being, more often than 
not, persuasive in character, business let- 
ters are also considered during this por- 
tion of the year’s work. 

A course-summary this brief must of 
necessity omit some of the activities con- 
ducted and the content covered. Since 
this fact is true, it naturally poses the 
question: How can all this be covered 
adequately in the time allotted? “Writ- 
ten and Spoken English” meets five 
hours a week, the time being divided 
thus: two one-hour recitation periods, 
one two-hour writing laboratory, and a 
one-hour lecture session. 

Time in the recitation sections, which 
are limited to twenty-five students, is 
devoted largely to the student talks and 
criticisms of them, to class discussions, 
and to reading activities. Whenever pos- 
sible, the schedules are so arranged that 
the two recitation periods come earlier in 
the week than do the laboratories, in 


order that the reading, speaking, writing 
pattern may be carried out. 

It is in the two-hour laboratories that 
all the writing is done. Themes written 
outside the class are not accepted unless 
the circumstances making such writing 
necessary are very exceptional. The in- 
structor, who has the same students in 
the recitation periods, gives guidance and 
individual help in the laboratory, gaining 
much time in this process. A student 
having difficulty in mastering a particu- 
lar technique of writing which does not 
trouble his classmates may be helped by 
the teacher without penalizing the others 
by infringing upon their time. Many sec- 
tions will not require the full two hours 
to write a particular type of theme. The 
rest of the period is then utilized in fur- 
ther class discussion on any problem of 
communication pertinent at the moment. 

Physically, the laboratory rooms are 
excellent for their purposes. All are large 
and well lighted, having five or six tables, 
each conveniently seating from five to 
eight persons. Dictionaries and reference 
works, * as well as ink and pens, are found 
on each table. Each laboratory contains 
filing cabinets in which the students file 
their themes after making the corrections 
indicated by the instructor, who person- 
ally grades every paper. By such a sys- 
tem, each of the writings is always at 
hand so that the teacher and the students 
may at any time examine previous pa- 
pers for purposes of comparison or to 
check on past mistakes. 

Lectures are given each day of the 
week to all enrolled in the course, being 

8 The following aids are located in each labora- 
tory: Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (sth ed.); 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary; Webster's Dictionary of 
Synonyms; Kenyon and Knott, A Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English; Smart, English 
Review Grammar; House and Harmon, Descriptive 
English Grammar; Fowler, Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage; Perrin, Writer’s Guide and Index to 


English; and A Manual of Style (University of Chi- 
cago Press). 
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presented to about three hundred stu- 
dents at a time. The same body of mate- 
rial is covered in each lecture of a weekly 
series. Speakers are drawn from the staff 
of “Written and Spoken English,” from 
other departments in the college, and 
from outside sources. The purpose of 
these lectures is to lay a foundation for 
an understanding and an appreciation 
of all forms of communication; likewise, 
they give the students opportunities for 
putting into practice those things they 
have learned about note-taking and lis- 
tening.® 

There is one more unique feature of 
the program as conducted at Michigan 
State. One of the elements that have 
helped to make neurotics even of college 
professors has been partially, though not 
wholly, disposed of. This is the matter of 
grades. While each student is given a let- 
ter grade at the end of each term, this is 
only tentative and indicative. It is mere- 
ly a symbol to show how the recipient is 
progressing or failing to progress—in 
other words, how the student “stands” 
at the close of each twelve weeks. The 
final mark for the entire course, that 
which is recorded on the transcript for 
posterity, the family, and prospective 
employers, is based solely upon perform- 
ance on the comprehensive examination 
given each term by the College Board of 
Examiners. Under this system, superior 
students may take this examination at 
the end of any term upon recommenda- 
tion of the dean of the Basic College; 
those who pass receive full credit for the 
entire course. However, only a small 
percentage attempt the Comprehensive 
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* The following were the lecture topics for the 
fall term of 1945-46: (1) “The Nature of Com- 
munication,” (2) “Our Changing Language,” (3) 
“American English,” (4) “‘Levels of Usage,” (5) 
“Application of Usage Levels to Writing and Speak- 
ing,” (6) “Pronunciation in the United States,” 
(7) “Use of the Dictionary,” and (8) “History of 
the Dictionary in America.” 
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early in the year, most of the enrolees 
preferring to complete the three terms’ 
work. 

Composed of five parts, the compre- 
hensive covers the four divisions of com- 
munications around which the course is 
built. There is a section on reading which 
tests the student’s ability to read at a 
satisfactory rate and to comprehend 
what he has read; one on writing which 
includes grammar, vocabulary, spelling, 
and punctuation; and one which contains 
objective questions on the fundamentals 
of oral and written communication. Too, 
the student must write a theme and give 
an extemporaneous speech as part of the 
examination. Each of these, the best evi- 
dence of proficiency, is rated by three 
members of the departmental staff. 

Being only in its third year,’® the pro- 
gram is too young to be judged absolute- 
ly. Two points, however, are clear. Defi- 
nite improvement in the student’s use of 
all the communications skills can be seen 
from term to term. Teachers who in the 
past have taught freshman composition 
and speech under the old system are of- 
ten surprised by the progress made. Like- 
wise, the students themselves feel that 
the work is of great value. This fact has 
been verified by the answers on ques- 
tionnaires given each class under condi- 
tions designed to get honest opinions 
concerning the work. 

Certainly the course is not the perfect 
setup. That is recognized by the staff, 
which is always alert to refine tech- 
niques, to add to content here and to 
delete there, to revise procedures when 
better ones present themselves. But 
“Written and Spoken English” does 
seem to be important in the process of 
educating men and women who are able 
to give and to take ideas. Surely a de- 
mocracy can use persons with these 
abilities. 

1° Reference is to the year 1946-47. 
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A LESSON IN LOGIC 


A year or so ago, I was teaching English 
and social studies in the Army Specialized 
Training Unit of a large midwestern univer- 
sity—a unit which consisted of some five 
hundred men from forty-seven states and 
more than one hundred and thirty colleges. 

One of the units that were supposed to be 
covered in the course was logical reasoning. 
Some of the boys—not many—needed such 
training particularly. A few were anti- 
Negro: Rutledge, from Alabama; Kenzie, 
from Texas; Sutherland, from Oklahoma; 
Blucher, from New Jersey. One or two were 
anti-Catholic; three or four seemed to be 
anti-Jewish. Some of the men from New 
York thought the South ought to be given 
to Mexico, and a few of the men from the 
South thought that New York and New 
England ought to form a permanent union 
with England. 

I was convinced that the study of logical 
reasoning was very important, as important 
as anything in the course. But I knew from 
sad experience that students do not remem- 
ber abstract principles about logical method. 
I searched for something concrete to give 
body to the principles, and, at the same 
time, I wanted it to be a subject that all of 
them were more or less neutral about. So I 
finally decided that, during our discussion of 
fallacies in reasoning, we would talk about— 
the Chinese. 

First, a brief reading assignment on logic 
and what textbooks persist in calling “‘logi- 
cal fallacies” and then a good discussion. 


1. “The Chinese are dumb,” I began, 
that Monday morning. “You can’t tell me 
about the Chinese. I went to school with 
them.” We talked about this sort of thinking 
for a while. After each main point, I asked 
for a show of hands. Yes, they all agreed, 
this was a stupid, dogmatic assei tion. 

2. “The Chinese are lazy, shiftless, and 


unambitious. They don’t care to get ahead. 
They work a little while, and, as soon as they 
get a little money, they blow it on a new 
suit or a big roadster. I know all about the 
Chinese. In the school I went to as a boy, 
there were—let me see—four Chinese. They 
were clannish, stuck by themselves. We 
would ask them to come out for sports or 
join our clubs. We were nice to them, as long 
as they kept their place. But that’s the 
Chinese for you. They just don’t fit in.” 
The men tore into that one. This was the 
kind of hasty generalization, they said, that 
anyone with more than the LQ. of a high- 
grade imbecile should be able to spot a mile 
off. How could anyone claiming to have any 
intelligence make a generalization about 
four hundred thousand or more people on 
the basis of four instances—or four hundred, 
or four thousand? “All agreed?” I asked. 
You bet. 

3. “Well, O.K., maybe I’m wrong in talk- 
ing about all Chinese when I’ve seen only 
some and know only a few, but you’re surely 
not going to stand there and argue that 
those lazy, shiftless Chinese have ambition 

The men stopped me before I touched 
base. Brennan’—the men called him “that 
bright Brennan from Brooklyn”—said, 
“Why, you’re begging the question. 
You’re using question-begging terms. One 
of the things you have to prove is that Chi- 
nese are lazy and shiftless. And you haven’t 
proved that yet, not by a long shot.” The 
men agreed, with emphasis. 

4. “Well, for gosh sakes, fellows,” I began 
in my best imitation of a bigot’s whine, 
“you’re not going to tell me that those slant- 
eyed, olive-skinned sons of Confucius are 
going to make good ” They stopped 
me cold again. They knew my logic was all 
wet, but they didn’t know the name for the 


t All students’ names are fictitious. 
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fallacy. I finally had to tell them, after they 
had razzed Brennan a bit for not knowing 
the term. Ignoring the question: the slant 
eyes, olive skin, Confucius, have nothing to 
do with the case. Right. Check. 

5. “Listen, guys,” I continued, “why 
don’t you listen to reason? You know that 
on a farm, when you’ve got Grade A white 
eggs and Grade B brown eggs, you don’t 
keep the two together. The brown is inferior 
to the white and isn’t meant to mix with the 
white. The same way with people.” Schwarz 
knew the answer this time. ““What have eggs 
got to do with people?” he wanted to know. 
“Eggs don’t prove anything about people.” 
All agreed that it was a false analogy. The 
G.I.’s preferred to call it a “phony com- 
parison.” 

6. Now my imaginary bigot was angry. 
“T don’t give a hoot what you guys say, see. 
My father’s got a lot of Chinese working for 
him in San Francisco. Not four; ten. He says 
they’re an inferior lot. They’re not intelli- 
gent. They just don’t have the brain capac- 
ity white people have. That’s what my 
father believes, and what he says is good 
enough for me. See what I mean?” No, the 
G.I.’s—God bless them—did not see. Who’s 
your father? Who says he’s an expert be- 
cause he knows ten, not four, Chinese? In- 
expert evidence, they agreed. For something 
like this on comparative intelligence we 
would want to go to the experts—to Franz 
Boas or Ruth Benedict or Melville Hersoko- 
vits—just as we would go to General Mar- 
shall or General Eisenhower for military 
strategy instead of relying on our fathers or 
our morning newspapers. All agreed. 

“All right, men,” I said. “Now I'll give 
you a general workout. There is a lot of 
phony reasoning in what I am going to say. 
See how many fallacies you can spot, and 
write your answers as I go along.” 

Now I affected the smug tones of J. P. 
Knowall, street-corner commentator. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what. It’s not the poor Chinese I’m 
worried about. No, siree. They’re a bunch of 
Communists, anyway. The Chinese who 
have money are worse than the others. 
They’re the real danger to America. They 
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put their money into Chinese banks. When 
they make investments, it’s in Chinese in- 
vestments. When they give to charities, it’s 
to Chinese charities. They always stick to- 
gether. I heard a fellow on the train say that 
what we have to look out for is the Chinese 
money monopoly. They’re smart, those 
slant-eyed boys. It’s those ruthless, pitiless, 
clannish Chinese bankers who got us into 
this war in the first place. Like my uncle 
says, it’s the Chinese who were fighting the 
Axis long before anyone else. Now they’ve 
got us involved, with their talk about ‘jus- 
tice’ and ‘fair play’ and ‘we’re all in the 
same boat.’ I tell you, this is a Chinese war 
to save Chinese investments for the inter- 
national Chinese bankers.” 

We started with the Communist charge 
and went down the line. The replies came 
thick and fast. Hasty generalization. Dog- 
matic assertion. Inexpert evidence. Ques- 
tion-begging terms. Ignoring the question. 
All the men wanted a chance to take a swat 
at Friend Knowall. And they were beginning 
to learn how to swat—hard. 

By this time a few of the boys—like Bren- 
nan, Schwartz, and Calarco—were grinning, 
because they knew where I was going. “‘All 
right,” I said. “We have five minutes before 
the bell rings. Take out a couple of minutes 
and doa little real thinking. You know what 
I’ve been saying, and you’ve all agreed. 
That’s right, isn’t it?”’ I looked around the 
room. Yes, they nodded, foreheads wrinkled. 
“O.K. Now, instead of Chinese, just take 
the group you like least and substitute it for 
Chinese in our discussion. It might be racial, 
like Negro or Mongoloid. It might be reli- 
gious, like Jew or Catholic or Methodist or 
Presbyterian. It might be regional, like 
southerner or northerner or Texan or New 
Yorker or Pole or Italian. Don’t say any- 
thing for a few minutes. Just look at your 
notes and think about them.” 

Some of the boys chuckled. Kenzie 
scratched his head reflectively. Rutledge 
and Sutherland flushed a bright red. Blucher 
glared at me as if he would have liked to 
meet me in a dark alley some night. But the 
room was quiet. 
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After a couple of minutes, I delivered the 
valedictory. “All right, men, you’ve learned 
about a few fallacies in reasoning; but 
you’ve learned something that’s more im- 
portant. Pretty soon this Army Program is 
going to close down, and you’re going to get 
moved into another outfit. When you meet 
these men with olive skins and darker skins, 
when you meet the Goldbergs and Kennedys 
and Lewandowskis, don’t talk and act like a 
bunch of brainless goons. Remember the six 
fictions: dogmatic assertion, hasty generali- 
zation, begging the question, ignoring the 
question, false analogy, inexpert opinion. 
We won’t get the four freedoms unless we 
break down the six fictions.” 

The men were very quiet. I am pretty 
sure they agreed. 

And then the bell rang. The lesson in logic 


was over. 
LEO SHAPIRO 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
New York, N.Y. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND 


ENGLISH 1A 


One of the most difficult problems in the 
teaching of Freshman English is how to in- 
sinuate’ into the mind of the student that 
theme-writing has any perceptible relation 
with practical life; that it is, or at least can 
be, something more than a required course 
which must be swallowed like a dose of 
bitter but allegedly wholesome medicine. 
Of late years such theme subjects as ‘““Why I 
Like To Write,” “Why I Like Shake- 
speare,” “‘My Favorite Novel,” or even 
“Why I Am in College” are becoming for- 
tunately rarer. Yet there are still cur- 
rently assigned as topics for long papers such 
canards as ‘“The Greatness of Shakespeare,” 
“The Origin of Popular Ballads,” “The 
Chemistry of Plastics,” “Some Characteris- 
tics of Renaissance Painting,” or ‘The Veto 
Power in the United Nations.” 

The difficulty with the “why-I-like” and 
“my-favorite” type of paper is its deadly 
vagueness and hypocrisy. Theoretically, the 
student is assumed to know more about him- 
self than about any other topic. But does 
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he? Self-knowledge is in fact rightly said to 
be one of the ultimate and most elusive 
fruits of true education. And “The Great- 
ness of Shakespeare” or ‘“The Veto Power in 
the United Nations,” based as they are on 
the real need for sound knowledge as the 
foundation for any intelligent writing what- 
soever, are necessarily removed from the 
actual experience of the student and hence 
“just another theme” to the student and 
teacher. 

Educational psychologists are in the main 
agreed that, to be effective, learning should 
proceed from the known to the unknown, 
from personal and concrete experiences to 
wider issues and abstract problems. Yet the 
traditional tendency to move rather from 
the abstract and general to the specific is 
still, in day-to-day teaching, unhappily very 
much in evidence. It would seem that in- 
struction in English composition, however 
much it has improved over that of twenty 
years ago, is still far from that general ap- 
plication of the laboratory method which 
has proved so valuable in other branches of 
the liberal arts and sciences. 

In the well-known report of the Harvard 
Committee on General Education, we read: 
“If some students will learn of democracy 
.... partly through reading, all—and the 
less gifted especially—must learn of it also 
through action and by example. It has been 
said that one of the challenges of our age is 
so to rouse in the students the sense of con- 
nection between ideas and day-to-day ac- 
tion that their wills will be enlisted for what 
their minds accept” (p. 95). Now, obviously, 
the teaching of democracy in the abstract is 
not nearly so effectual as its teaching by 
practical demonstration. And teaching of 
composition can likewise be most effectually 
carried on only where some effort is being 
made to tie up principles of description, ex- 
position, and narrative with experienced and 
interesting fact. 

It would therefore appear as though ex- 
periments in the direction of English com- 
position with both its feet on the solid soil 
of experienced fact would, in the present 
state of affairs, be helpful. I shall therefore 
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describe in brief a tentative move in that 
direction which I myself made recently at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 

As many members of my (1A) classes as 
could be persuaded to do so were sent out to 
investigate, largely at firsthand, various 
phases of local culture. Everyday work, 
study, and recreation were, in selected 
phases, studied in some detail. Several stu- 
dents made themselves acquainted with 
typical research work being carried on by 
campus professors. I personally was no less 
than amazed to find how wide and interest- 
ing a field was being explored at our own 
institution. Others interviewed public school 
teachers who were carrying on a new proj- 
ect, as well as school administrators who had 
applied new ideas relative to their job. The 
then current soap shortage was inquired 
into at local soap plants, and the shortage of 
low-priced men’s clothing delved into. A 
minister of the gospel was glad to allow an 
interested student to accompany him on 
part of a typical week’s rounds. The general 
status of bookstore trade was plumbed. A 
lawyer responded willingly to questions on 
timely legal issues. Storekeepers responded 
freely on conditions of trade, and purchasing 
and sales methods were discussed. Expand- 
ing and receding trades, manufacturing, and 
business were probed into for causes and 
effects. Some students were concerned about 
why Los Angeles stage drama was at such a 
low ebb; facts and theories were collected. 
Newspaper technique was observed. In 
other words, the daily life and activity of 
the community served, for a sizable number 
in each class, as the source and inspiration 
of at least the final and culminating paper of 
the semester. 

Typical titles for this paper read as fol- 
lows: “Los Angeles as a Health Center,” 
“The Story of the Open Shop in Los An- 
geles,” “The Development of Pershing 
Square as a Public Forum,” “A Compara- 
tive Analysis of the Editorial Policies of the 
Los Angeles Examiner and the Los Angeles 
News,” “The Lecture System in Our Uni- 
versity,” “Music in Our City,” “The Mo- 
tion Picture and Local Juvenile Delin- 
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quency,” ‘‘Progressive Education in Our 
Public Schools,”’ “The Recent Increase of 
Negro Population in Los Angeles.” 

As may be noted, no attempt was made 
to avoid “hot” issues or debatable topics. 
However, facts on the several sides were 
invariably insisted upon, even though, as is 
desirable, the student should have formed a 
definite though necessarily tentative conclu- 
sion as to who or what is in the right. This 
full implementation with fact I have found 
short-circuits practically all potential criti- 
cism by groups interested in misrepresenta- 
tion of the actual situation in any field. 

Another possible objection might be the 
presumed excessive amount of time spent by 
the student on such assignments. Not a 
single one of the participants ever com- 
plained to me that he was being overworked. 
On the contrary, the students often con- 
sulted with me freely about other possible 
sources of information than their original 
one. Indeed, the extra hours that might 
have been put in over and beyond those 
demanded by mere library assignments 
seem to have been generally regarded as 
that much “fun.’’ 

There is, of course, a certain amount of 
physical risk involved should young girls, 
for example, attempt to investigate unsuit- 
able situations. The instructor must ob- 
viously use common sense in his validation 
of individual projects. Some preliminary 
advice on the technique of interviewing 
would also not come amiss. On the whole, 
however, one need not worry unduly about 
the average young person of college age—he 
is generally able to meet the run of practical 
problems with a certain amount of aplomb. 

To conclude, the net result in information 
was significant enough to slate some of the 
themes for newspaper or book publication. 
Note that these investigators were merely 
average 1A students, not specially trained or 
motivated, except that perhaps they were in 
earnest about getting a real, as contrasted 
with a makeshift, education. Most impor- 
tant of all, there was a marked stirring of 
enthusiasm for learning and for effectiveness 
in composition that carried over even to 
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those students who were not engaged in the 
investigation. 

This idea could, I think, be put to work 
in any ordinary college composition class, 
with best results of course to be expected in 
those institutions that are located in a 
sizable cultural community. However, even 
in smaller towns or in the country, probably 
considerable could be accomplished, with a 
wide range of benefits to both the student 
and the community. 

A point not to be overlooked is that, 
when a community junior college or other 
like institution begins to express an interest 
in home affairs, the community as a whole 
may, in turn, be expected to show a more 
and more favorable awareness of that insti- 
tution. And this in an age of oftentimes luke- 
warm interest in education on the part of 
John Smith, Citizen, represents a not incon- 
siderable advantage. 


HENRY WINFRED SPLITTER 


VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


HARK, HARK, THE LARK 


Any or every teacher of the English litera- 
ture survey course is likely to be confronted 
with the question of Shelley’s accuracy in 
his description of the English skylark’s 
flight song—or song flight. 


Like a star of Heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet 
I hear thy shrill delight. 


One day when this question arose in my 
class a student who was doing his major in 
biology with a strong leaning toward orni- 
thology was positive that the skylark’s song 
flight does not take him beyond human vi- 
sion, whereupon ensued an argument be- 
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tween literalists and romanticists. “Didn’t 
Shakespeare say that he sings at Heaven’s 
gate? Isn’t that out of sight? It is out of my 
sight anyway.” ‘Wordsworth said he 
soared to Heaven, then dropped back to his 
nest.” “Yeah, but was he singing all that 
time?” questioned a diehard. Then he con- 
tinued (with a burst of copulatives where- 
withal to enrich his vocabulary), ‘‘Further- 
more and moreover, should a writer use 
another poet’s idea or go out and listen for 
himself?” 

By this time someone was moved to come 
to the defense of the erring poet by remind- 
ing the argurers that “Homer sometimes 
nods.” Then all gleefully began to recall ex- 
amples of such errors as Keats’s having 
Cortez gazing from some “peak in Darien.” 

At this point I felt justified in diverting 
the discussion from the nods of the great— 
hoping no student of mine would get the 
habit of perpetually hunting the weak spots. 
I asked the class whether they did not think 
it would be rather wonderful if one of them 
would go to England to carry on his study 
and listen around and send us back a record 
of what he actually saw and heard. 

And here is the report of one of those 
boys, Lewis Tucker, who has since then been 
in a camp in England for a year—a corporal 
in the United States Army. 


Shelley was in error about the skylark. It 
does not soar out of sight as it sings. After 
reaching a height of one hundred or perhaps 
two hundred feet, it remains on that level 
for as long as half an hour at the time, fluttering 
its wings like a grasshopper and singing with 
reckless abandon. Each bird apparently takes 
it upon himself to patrol a certain area of sky 
and sticks to his own area day after day. 


ALIcE LoGAN WINGO 


Mount Berry, GEORGIA 
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“THE BRONTES—A CENTENNIAL 
Observance,” by Richard Chase, appears in 
the autumn issue of the Kenyon Review. 
Chase reconsiders the Brontés, their per- 
sonalities, and their writings. He considers 
them differently, however, from most crit- 
ics, because he discusses them as true-blood 
Victorians rather than as Romantic rebels. 
If anything, it makes them seem more re- 
markable! 


“JOHN STEINBECK, CALIFORNIAN,” 
by Freeman Champney in the autumn 
Antioch Review, takes a new critical view of 
that author. Champney observes that, de- 
spite all that has been written of Steinbeck, 
no critic who really knows California has 
ever written of him as a Californian. This 
Champney proceeds to do because it is his 
opinion that “this background is the most 
important thing to know about Steinbeck 
and explains much of his writings better 
than any amount of remote analysis.” He 
discusses the topography, history, and eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the Salinas 
Valley and the Monterey Peninsula as well 
as actual happenings, shows how these have 
affected Steinbeck’s thought, and draws 
parallels from Steinbeck’s books. This ar- 
ticle is very interesting and will be espe- 
cially so to those Council members who were 
able to get to California for the Convention! 


“STEINBECK AGAINST STEINBECK,” 
by Donald Weeks in the autumn Pacific 
Spectator, discusses “What is the matter with 
Steinbeck?” There are, according to Weeks, 
certain limits to his art which have failed to 
be recognized by critics who persist in put- 
ting Cannery Row, The Wayward Bus, Tor- 
tilla Flat, and In Dubious Battle all in the 
same category. Steinbeck, Weeks thinks, 
like Anteus, may perhaps lose his strength 
when he ceases to touch the earth. This es- 
say is suggestive and provocative rather 
than dogmatic. 
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THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE ATLANTIC 
Monthly appeared in November,1857. The 
recent November number therefore observes 
the ninetieth anniversay of the magazine’s 
founding and continuous publication. 
Among the feature articles of this anniver- 
sary issue are: “The American Magazine 
Grows Up,” by Frederick Lewis Allen (edi- 
tor of Harper’s), in which he tells of the 
early history of the Adlantic and then goes 
on to measure the growth, maturity, and 
influence of American periodicals cenerally; 
“The Editor’s Choice,” reflective reminis- 
cences on the problems of editing y Ellery 
Sedgwick, for thirty years editor of the At- 
lantic: “A Masque of Mercy”, a new poem 
by Robert Frost; “The Love Letters of 
Mark Twain,” edited by Dixon Wecter; 
“Art, Workers and the State,” by George 
Bernard Shaw; and “Movies in America: 
After Fifty Years,” by Budd Schulberg. 
These represent less than half of a very rich 
table of contents which is worth spending 
considerable time upon. 


TWO NEW LITERARY QUARTERLIES 
appear this fall: Epoch and Perspective. Both 
are devoted to original creative work rather 
than to criticism. Epoch, in “The Hour- 
glass,” its only department, explains that 
there are no longer sufficient outlets for sig- 
nificant short stories and poems and dedi- 
cates itself as one such outlet. Perspective 
does not declare its policy but actually con- 
sists of fiction and poetry except for two 
general literary essays and some pages of 
book reviews. (Epoch also has a small sec- 
tion of book reviews.) Epoch is published by 
Epoch Associates, 252 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., $3.00 per 
year. Perspective is located in 216 Menges, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
$2.00. 


“THE NEW GENERATION OF WRIT- 
ers,” by John W. Aldridge, in the November 
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Harper’s is written by a young writer re- 
cently graduated from the University of 
California, where he edited the Occident. 
Starting with some reflections about and 
revaluations of the major writers of “the 
Lost Generation,” Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, and James 
Joyce, he analyzes the forces which condi- 
tioned them and draws a comparison with 
the forces which are influencing young writ- 
ers today. On the surface, the after-effects 
of World War II seem to present sufficient 
similarity to those of World War I to make 
us expect a literary upheaval with the same 
characteristics as that which took place in 
the twenties. Aldridge, however, finds the 
young writers of today in quite a different 
frame of mind. “We know,” he writes, 
“that hysteria and despair will not be the 
dominant moods of our age. Although we 
have all, in one way or another, been psy- 
chologically shaken by the experience of 
war, we have not been destroyed nor per- 
manently deranged. We are aware of greater 
resources within us than the Lost Genera- 
tion apparently possessed. We seem tougher 
and less likely to be hurt..... As far as we 
are concerned the philosophy of disillusion 
is dead.” 

Aldridge writes a great deal more to this 
point and analyzes several works of very 
new writers to prove it. His evidence is 
worth knowing, and his article is expecially 
interesting to read in selation to the con- 
tinuing diagnostic symposium on American 
writing being currently conducted in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Of particular 
relevance is Louis Bromfield’s lament on the 
mortal illness of American literature in the 
issue of September 20 and Margaret Hal- 
sey’s answer to it in the issue of October 18. 


“T, S. ELIOT IN AMERICA....” IS 
the general title for two reports of speeches 
made by Eliot this spring, one at the Frick 
Collection in New York and the other at 
Concord Academy, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. William York Tindall discusses “The 
Recantation of T. S. Eliot,” in which he 
uses as a springboard Eliot’s statement at 
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the Frick Collection, that it is all right to 
read Milton, a flat contradiction of the 
poet’s point of view in 1921, when he pro- 
hibited Milton! Richard Chase reports on 
“T. S. Eliot in Concord,” where the poet 
apparently delivered a pleasant but inane 
commencement address. More significant 
perhaps than the factual content of these 
articles is the ironic tone of both. Maybe 
Eliot deserves what he gets in them, maybe 
not. The interesting thing is that Eliot, who 
for the last few years has held a poetic dic- 
tatorship not unlike that of Dr. Johnson’s 
is here being pushed toward the kind of ob- 
livion to which Johnson was ultimately 
pushed and from which he has only recently 
been resurrected. These articles appear in 
the autumn American Scholar. 


“CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS THROW OFF 
Their Shackles,” by Frank S. Mead, was 
printed originally in the September Chris- 
tian Herald and has since been reprinted, in 
part, in the November Reader’s Digest. It is 
the kind of article which should be read in 
its entirety and to which citizens should be 
referred to help them generate enough steam 
and courage to improve their loca] school 
systems. Democracy does work if individual 
citizens really shoulder their civic responsi- 
bilities. Mead’s article gives the evidence to 
prove it. In connection with this should be 
read Bennett Cerf’s account of the condi- 
tions and needs of the New York City public 
schools and what the Public Education As- 
sociation of New York is trying to do about 
them. Cerf’s article appears in his “Trade 
Winds” column in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, October 25. 


“SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN 
Soviet Education” are discussed by George 
S. Counts in the American Teacher for No- 
vember. On the basis of official instruction 
manuals he finds great changes in Soviet 
education. He thinks these changes are sig- 
nificant of the long-term policies of the 
Soviet leaders. The procedure is no longer 
democratic (we would say “progressive’’) 
and the texts are rigidly supervised, some- 
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times by the highest Party authorities. Chil- 
dren are bound by twenty rules which even 
regulate attendance at motion pictures or 
other entertainment. 

He finds three basic characteristics of 
Soviet education today: (1) It is profoundly 
social or political in purpose; (2) it is very 
broad in scope, including press, radio, etc; 
and (3) it is rigidly controlled from the 
center by the highest organs of the Com- 
munist Party. 

All this is, of course, just what we should 
expect, and not too disquieting. More dis- 
turbing is his report of emphasis upon Rus- 
sian military valor and of gross exaggeration 
of Russia’s contribution to the conquests of 
Germany and Japan. 
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“TS MODERN EDUCATION A FAIL- 
ure?”’ is debated in Young American Teacher 
for October. 

Canon Bernard Iddings Bell of the Epis- 
copal church, former professor of education 
in Columbia University, indicts us for 
immaturity. He thinks we let children do 
as they please rather than as they ought; 
do not teach ethics systematically even in 
college; neglect the difficult, disciplinary 
subjects; fail to use rewards and depriva- 
tions as motives; and have erred fatally 
in separating religion from secular learning. 

Professor Edwin H. Reeder of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois counters by showing that 
present criticism of laxness has been chronic 
for at least a century—well back into the 
good old days before anyone dreamed of 
“progressive” education. The causes are, 
probably, (1) our tendency to glorify all that 
happened when we were young, (2) com- 
parison, by the superior persons who criti- 
cize, of their own achievement with that of 
present “average” students, and (3) teach- 
er failure to explain the new procedures to 
parents, who naturally condemn them be- 
cause different from their expectations. 


LESTER W. NELSON IN THE BULLE- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals for October tells how “The 
Schoolmaster Looks at the College.” What 
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he sees is this. The public is demanding 
college education for a much larger per- 
centage of high-school graduates. The 
overcrowded colleges use many screening 
devices, not the same for all colleges. Con- 
sequently, the high school does not know 
how to meet the public demand that high- 
school graduates be able to meet college ad- 
mission requirements. The underlying prob- 
lem, whether college education is to be only 
for those who can afford it, only for those 
who can profit by present college instruc- 
tion, or for all who wish to attend, is com- 
pletely unsolved. When this fundamental 
question is answered, the nature of desirable 
preparation for college must be decided, and 
then satisfactory standards and techniques 
of appraisal of this preparation determined. 

The same magazine presents Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss’s address, “The College Looks at 
the Schoolmaster.” Dean Gauss feels that 
we are growing too narrowly nationalistic 
and contemporary in our teaching of litera- 
ture and history, ignoring basic influences 
upon our culture, which may have appeared 
before 1776, or even before 1492. He urges 
the teaching of democracy by its practice in 
schools, saying that ‘‘an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of publication.” He would 
make this democracy include opportunity 
for all who can profit by it to attend college. 
He cites the fact that of the 7 per cent of 
men rated highest on United States Army 
tests of ability only one-fourth were college 
graduates. He suggests summer schools in 
the now idle college buildings for those who 
cannot afford year-round attendance while 
the winter students get work experience by 
filling the vacated places in industry. Final- 
ly, we do not need more research, not even 
more research into democracy, but teaching 
by precept and practice what we already 
know. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION IS 
nearer than ever before. The Taft Bill, 
S. 472, for federal aid without federal con- 
trol, has passed the committee stage and is 
now on the Senate calendar. The Rules 
Committee, of which Senator Brooks of 
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Illinois is chairman, must set a time for the 
debate and the vote on the bill. H.R. 2953, 
the McCowen Bill, is pending before the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
of which Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey is chairman. This committee must re- 
port it; the House Rules Committee, Chris- 
tian A. Herter, Massachusetts, chairman 
must set a time for debate and vote—two 
steps which depend upon the attitude of the 
House Republican Steering Committee. 

Teachers, especially English teachers, 
rarely write their senators and representa- 
tives in Washington. This is a more than 
ordinarily important occasion, with no rea- 
sons for hesitation. Write your own senator 
and representative and the chairmen named 
above. 


TREASURE CHEST U.S.A. IS A NA- 
tionwide program of the Save the Children 
Federation in co-operation with Our World 
United through Books, Inc., to obtain books 
for school children in disadvantaged rural 
areas of America. The plan is that libraries, 
schools, children’s groups, and individuals 
will make collections of suitable children’s 
books, pack them in large, gaily decorated 
boxes, and ship them to book-hungry chil- 
dren in rural schools. 

This program is an outgrowth of the one 
pioneered by Our World United through 
Books, Inc., under the leadership of its 
president, Mme Ninon Tallon, who inaugu- 
rated the idea of sending “Treasure Chests” 


of books to children overseas whose books 
were destroyed during the war. 
Information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Henry A. Prince, Save the Children Federa- 
tion, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 1o. 


THE CHICAGO FILM COUNCIL, AND 
those in Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Minne- 
apolis are sponsoring a Films of the World 
Festival. Some of the films used are: One 
World or None (Philip Ragan Associates) ; 
Seeds of Destiny (U.S. War Department); 
Round Trip (Twentieth-Century Fund, 
Inc.); Boundary Lines (International Film 
Foundation); Atomic Power (March of 
Time, Inc.); Passport to Nowhere (RKO- 
Pathe, Inc.), 


AUDIO-VISUAL-INSTRUCTION __EN- 
thusiasts as well as conductors of courses in 
the teaching of English will find helpful in- 
formation in Foundations for Teacher Edu- 
cation in Audio-visual Instruction. It is pub- 
lished by American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Price, $0.75. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
United States Diplomatic Corps are out- 
lined briefly in the latest occupational ab- 
stract, Foreign Service, by Jack Soudakoff. 
Get it from Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 3, New York, 
for $0.25 (cash with order). 
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NCTE Officers for 1948 


President: Tuomas CLARK PoLLock, New York University 

First Vice-President: MARION C. SHERIDAN, New Haven High School 

Second Vice-President: Lucta B. MirRIELEES, University of Montana 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. WiLBUR HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
PorTER G. PERRIN, University of Washington 


HELENE W. HarTLeEy, Syracuse University 

TREMAINE McDowWELL, University of Minnesota 

HELEN F. Otson, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 
And THE OFFICERS 


COLLEGE SECTION COMMITTEE 


TREMAINE McDOowELL, chairman; Kirk, Rutgers University; J. PaAuL 
LEONARD, San Francisco State College; PoRTER G. PERRIN, University of Wash- 
ington; WILLIAM L. WERNER, Pennsylvania State College; MARGARET M. BRANT, 
Brooklyn College; CHARLTON G. LarrD, University of Nevada. 


* 


These officers and committees will welcome correspondence concerning the work 
of the College Section or of the whole National Council. The Council belongs equally 
to every member, and these elected administrators desire only to make the organ- 
ization most helpful to all. If you see a gap in the Council program of action—or a 
mistake—tell them about it. 
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Books 


FORCES IN MODERN BRITISH 
LITERATURE 


The purpose of Professor Tindall’s book" 
is to present a survey of British literature 
from the year in which Marius the Epicurean 
was published (1885) until 1946, when 
George Orwell published his Dickens, Dali 
and Others. This is clearly an ambitious in- 
tention, considering the tremendous com- 
plexity of themes, personalities, influences, 
and literary works of varying integrity. The 
author’s method is topical rather than 
chronological in general design and witty 
and arresting in style rather than academi- 
cal. He groups his authors in chapters with 
titles such as “Exile,” “Left,” “Right,” 
“The Forest of Symbols,” “The Hunt for a 
Father.’’ In each case he uses chronology, 
with the result that he unavoidably falls 
into repetition—T. S. Eliot naturally turns 
up under ‘‘Disenchantment and Fantasy,” 
“The Hunt for a Father,” and “The Forest 
of Symbols,” to mention only a few chapters 
in which he figures importantly. Added to 
this repetitiousness, there is a lack of sym- 
metry in treating the various writers under 
consideration. While he finds space to men- 
tion the significance of Dracula (1897), to 
discuss Michael Arlen and Agatha Christie 
and P. G. Wodehouse, he does not, in my 
opinion, do sufficient justice to such impor- 
tant works as The Waste Land and the Four 
Quartets. Considering his high opinion of 
Yeats as “the greatest poet of his time” (p. 
263), we get very little sustained analysis of 
Yeats’s poems. 

And here we note the dominant feature of 
this, on the whole, very readable and infor- 
mative book: Professor Tindall’s emphasis 
on “forces” rather than on “literature” 
leads him to discuss authors and books by 

t William York Tindall, Forces in Modern British 
Literature: 1885-1946. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Pp. 386. $4.00. 


means of thumbnail comment, epigram, and 
allusion and to consider a book important if 
it left a mark on literary currents and tastes, 
even though it might be of dubious artistic 
importance. Thus his book is crowded with 
figures; it whirls with influences and tensions 
and reactions. Its style is compact and often 
quietly witty and sometimes awkward and 
careless. For wit, note the following: “Heard 
....had delivered over the B.B.C. his 
famous lectures on all things, and he had 
written books on the same subject” (p. 209); 
“Sacheverell Sitwell wrote splendid, empty 
poems that exist by surface tension” (p. 
104 n.); “Captain MacWhirr [in Conrad’s 
Typhoon] confronts his tempest like a tea- 
pot” (p. 171). Other and longer examples are 
quoted on the dust jacket. In a book of such 
compact and sober style, the reader is de- 
lighted with unexpected wit; and sometimes 
he is treated to a magnificently telescoped 
piece of literary criticism, as in the follow- 
ing, in connection with Finnegans Wake: 
“the pun is mightier than the word”—a 
witticism which sums up the entire lin- 
guistic side of this great work. On the other 
hand, Professor Tindall can write very 
badly. You will have to read the following at 
least twice before your eyes focus properly: 
“These thoughts, repeating the death-wish 
of our time, are not original—Hardy had 
them and Omar too (with wine)—but these 
poems, of value this and that side of thought, 
are” (p. 282). But at least once the au- 
thor achieves the feat of uniting flawed 
writing with wit: “Aided by the science of 
meaning, Richards analyzes The Waste Land 
to show that if readers read Richards, po- 
ems would please. If he wrote better, more 
readers might read. His ugly use of the lan- 
guage he analyzes so well is his best argu- 
ment for Basic English” (p. 32). 

The book ends, inconclusively, with a re- 
mark on a character in Antic Hay. Ina work 
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of such enormous richness of detail and allu- 
sion, one which assumes so much knowledge 
on the part of the reader—always a very 
doubtful affair—it is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Tindall did not provide us, at the end, 
with some kind of synthesizing chapter, a 
sort of summary of all the forces and figures 
he has been writing about. Only the most 
advanced reader gets the total picture. Here 
we have the kind of book so often produced, 
no doubt directed at the advanced under- 
graduate and graduate student (or his 
equivalent among the so-called “common 
readers’’); yet only a specialist in the sub- 
ject can get full benefit, and he has been all 
over this before. If one has read most of the 
authors discussed, and if one knows his way 
in the populous period of 1885-1946, he will 
read Professor Tindall’s book with epicurean 
delight. It was for him, after all, that the 
book was written. The jacket gives fair 
warning: ‘‘Ideas and forces are Mr. Tindall’s 
subject, not—except in illuminating asides 
—personalities or textbook data.” 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


STaTE UNIVERSITY 


ENGLISH IN TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 


For English instructors the chief value of 
Miss Ward’s book" is the soul-searching it 
doubtless will arouse as they appraise their 
work in the light of its two objectives: train- 
ing for work and general education. 

“The English teacher rates as Problem 
No. 1 in the terminal program. Too often, 
she has over-specialized in literature; she 
must have a broader view of literature in 
order to develop into a good survey instruc- 
tor; she needs a more functional point of 
view of composition in order to help the stu- 
dent with his English skills on the job; she 
must have an appreciation of her relation- 
ship to the other parts of a terminal stu- 


* Phebe Ward, Terminal Education in the Junior 
College. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 282. 
$2.50. 
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dent’s training; she must have an apprecia- 
tion of English problems in business and 
industry; she must have perspective!” 

Faced with the responsibility of preparing 
a student in two years for an occupation and 
also of giving a sense of personal adequacy, 
she may through lack of preparation or 
training resort to the old theme-assignment 
method or to course plans which have not 
been adjusted to the needs of the particular 
class. Stress is laid upon the training which 
she may secure through universities, work- 
shops, or a sabbatical leave. With adequate 
preparation, she may then analyze the 
needs of the individual students and organ- 
ize the details of the course after the first few 
class meetings. All the time, attention must 
be directed to the unity of each program, so 
that “curricula may not break up into frag- 
mentary and unrelated segments.” 

A great aid, Miss Ward states, was teach- 
ing during the war period, when courses 
were reorganized, a new perspective was 
gained, and audio-visual aids were em- 
ployed. The English teacher may carry over 
this improvement in her application of prac- 
tical aids—the motion picture, the film strip, 
recordings, and exhibits. Applicable here is 
the excellent section on the utilizing of the 
library by terminal students, making it “a 
work room, not a checking counter.”” With 
practical aids at hand, the English instruc- 
tor selects content that is actually used in 
the occupation. Perhaps handicapped for a 
time by inadequate occupational training 
and experience, she may still depend upon 
the job analysis and other help of experts 
and relate the English skills to their uses. 

English instructors of terminal courses do 
not fail so often in the recognizing of indi- 
vidual differences nor in the effective use of 
drill and repetition, as in organizing mate- 
rials from the occupational point of view. 
Perhaps they have not worked in industry, 
perhaps they are intent on teaching the 
classics. A lack of imagination may prevent 
them from visualizing and realizing the stu- 
dents’ needs in their jobs. They may neglect 
to apply their teaching to the students’ tech- 
nical material. But when they become aware 
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how skills may be applied to a project, they 
bring about amazing results. Miss Ward 
gives the example of an English course in 
San Francisco planned around hotel and 
restaurant work, with emphasis on oral Eng- 
lish. Such practical application might serve 
as well for the fields of dental assisting, air- 
line operations, radio broadcasting, recrea- 
tional leadership, police work, pre-nursing, 
and others. 

As for the general-education goals, stated 
in chapter ii, the English instructor may well 
pause here and check his effectiveness. Does 
his presentation make students aware of 
their cultural heritage? Does it develop their 
intellectual and emotional balance, their 
ability to draw valid conclusions from data, 
their facility and accuracy in understanding 
themselves and understanding the expres- 
sion of others? Applicable to the arts of com- 
munication is the pronunciation test by Dr. 
Donald H. Alden and Dr. Harvey L. 
Decker, explained at length in chapter viii, 
Testing Students’ Aptitudes for Terminal 
Curricula. This test would apply to speech 
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and oral English as well as individuals’ cul- 
tural backgrounds in relation to such posi- 
tions as those of salespersons, dental as- 
sistants, and office receptionists. 

As a check and stimulus, this well-pre- 
pared book is valuable to those English 
instructors who are seeking constantly to- 
adapt their courses to the needs and uses of 
the modern society. For those who teach 
only college preparatory English, the flexi- 
bility of a terminal program is a revelation 
and, in a way, a challenge, for “terminal 
instruction always demands the best in 
teaching because of the limited time factor 
and the immediacy of the student’s need for 
applying the results of the instruction per- 
sonally and occupationally.” 

Streamlined, concentrated, vivid, sym- 
pathetic, and practical, such instruction 
serves as a kind of twentieth-century devel- 
opment, as modern as the airplane and as 
suited to our changing world. 


EpnA ANDERSON 
Los ANGELES City COLLEGE 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Middle of the Journey. By LIONEL TRILLING. 
Viking. $3.00. 


A novel of ideas. John Laskell has recovered from 
a serious illness but does not feel adjusted to people 
and to life. He joins old friends at a New England 
summer place and there his mind is challenged by 
people with ideas new or in conflict with his world. 
A comedy of manners, dramatic, alive. 


The Bishop’s Mantle. By AcNEs SLIGH TURNBULL. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


Hilary Laurens, beloved grandson of the wise old 
bishop, has recently become rector of fashionable St. 
Matthews, a large city church. He is already in love 
with a beautiful, gay young girl whom the matrons 
would never have chosen for their pastor’s wife. We 
meet his blind organist, the sexton, his brother, his 
assistant; experience with him the drama of wed- 
dings, funerals, gossip, the scheming of “Madame 
Potiphars.” Tolerant and warm, very readable, and 
thought provoking. 


Darker Grows the Valley. By Harry Harrison 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 


The Clinch brothers were the first white men to 
visit the valley near Cumberland Gap, in about 
1775. They moved their families there and for five 
generations they followed Old Testament ways. But 
the T.V.A. claimed their ancestral region and their 
homeland was wrested from them. Vigorous, digni- 
fied, primitive, and exciting. Good. 


The Sure Hand of God. By Erskine CALDWELL. 

Duell, Sloan. $2.75. 

“What a life for the female element!” Molly 
Bowser frequently exclaims. Molly is a widow—at 
last—fat, pathetic, hopeful. When people fail her, a 
good shot of vitamins gives her a boost. Molly has a 
heart. A character worth meeting. 


Harp of a Thousand Strings. By H. L. Davis. 

Morrow. $3.00. 

By the author of the Pulitizer Prize novel, Honey 
in the Horn. Ranging from the western prairies to 
France of the Revolution. A beautiful, treacherous 
woman is the central figure. 
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Natchez on the Mississippi. By Harnett T. Kane. 
Morrow. $4.00. 
Natchez has always been a subject for turbulent, 
romantic “river man” novels, and Mr. Kane has 
done justice to his subject. 


Back Home. By Mavutpw. Sloane. $3.50. 

November Book-of-the-Month Club choice. 
Mauldin’s cartoons in Up Front are familiar to many 
readers. He is a civilian now, and he continues to 
lampoon the things most of us hate. He is worried 
because “‘a lot of damn fools want to get us back into 
uniform again.” He expresses his sentiments in fifty 
thousand angry, vigorous, sardonic words and two 
hundred pictures. 


Nothing So Strange. By James Hutton. Little, 

Brown. $2.75. 

A young American scientist was associated in 
Vienna in the early years of the war with a mysteri- 
ous great physicist. Here are mystery, two girls, gov- 
ernment agents, and “the holy ghost” against which 
a true scientist must not sin. Literary Guild Novem- 
ber choice. 


Whistle, Daughter, W histle. By HERBERT Best. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

An Englishman’s idea of upstate New York, 
where he now lives and where he found his heroine. 
Crotchety old Grandma Tuttle had once scalped an 
Indian brave. Sending a slightly indiscreet grand- 
daughter to visit her was a mistake. 


The Tamarack Tree. By Howarp BRESLIN. Whittle- 
sey. $3.00. 

December Literary Guild selection. In July, 
1840, Daniel Webster spoke at a three-day political 
meeting in a little Vermont village. An estimated 
twenty thousand people came to hear him. Into 
these days were crowded politics, love, drama, ex- 
citement, and anticipation of far-reaching personal 
interests. A vigorous, picturesque novel. 


The Indians of the Americas. By Joun COLLIER. Nor- 
ton. $3.75. 

The American Indian from primitive times to the 
present in the three Americas. The author was for- 
merly United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Maps and illustrations. 


America’s Destiny. By HERMAN Fiver. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

By a professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago who believes that the United States 
must use force to promote world peace—that even- 
tually the Russian people will make world peace 
possible. 


A Masque of Mercy. By Rosert Frost. Holt. Pp. 
39. $2.50. 
Can God be both just and merciful? A poetic dis- 
cussion of God’s attitude toward man and man’s at- 
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titude toward God. The setting is the bookshop of 
Keeper and his wife. Similar to A Masque of Reason. 


Americans from Holland. By ARNOLD MULDER. 
Lippincott. $5.00. 
First volume of “The Peoples of America Se- 
ries.”” Under the general editorship of Louis Adamic. 


Look at America: The Midwest. By the Eprrors of 
Look and WALLACE STEGNER. Houghton. 
The latest in the “Look at America” series. De- 
voted to the rich productive area most representa- 
tive of all the United States. Illustrated. 


The American Past: A History of the United States 
from Concord to Hiroshima. By RoGER BUTTER- 
FIELD. Simon & Schuster. $10.00. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand words of 
text integrated with one thousand pictures. 


The Sleeping and the Dead. By AuGust DERLETH. 
Pellegrini. $3.75. 
Thirty uncanny tales. Many are little-known 
stories by masters of the art of the psychic and 
spectral. A fascinating and hair-raising collection. 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1946-47: A Record and 
an Interpretation. By GtorRGE JEAN NATHAN. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

Fifth annual volume. A completely rounded sur- 
vey of the theater and its productions of the year. To 
the catalogue of plays, producers, and players Mr. 
Nathan adds his own critical analysis and interpre- 
tation. Indexes of plays, playwrights, and com- 
posers. 


The Times of Melville and Whitman. By VAN Wyck 

Brooks. Dutton. $5.00. 

Fourth volume of a series on American literary 
history. Quite as much space is given to the many 
other major and minor writers of the period as to 
Melville and Whitman. The author is interested in 
the social background and gives a vigorous analysis 
of life and its interpreters during an important half- 
century. 


Great Morning! By Str OsBErT SITWELL. Little, 

Brown. $4.00. 

Third volume in the autobiography of a great 
English individualist. It covers three years (1911- 
14) when he was eighteen to twenty-one. A fascinat- 
ing picture of a titled English family and the people 
—the Grenadier guards, theater, ballet, French art, 
salons, and beautiful hostesses. London society at a 
most exotic stage. 


The Gift of Life: An Autobiography. By W. E. Woop- 

WARD. Dutton. $4.75. 

Mr. Woodward, author of Tom Paine, The Way 
Our People Lived, etc., has traveled widely, lived in 
many places, known many important and interesting 
people. He has a keen sense of the ridiculous and 
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loves life. Underlying all, he writes his own philoso- 
phy and his belief in man’s destiny. The gift of life is 
a rich gift. 


The Everglades: River of Grass. By MARJoRY STONE- 
MAN Dovctas. Illustrated by RoBert Finx. 
Edited by Hervey ALLEN and Cart CARMER. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 

Thirty-third volume of “Rivers of America Se- 
ries.” A river of fresh water and saw grass one hun- 
dred miles long, perhaps seventy miles wide, teeming 
with natural life, rich in history of Indian and 
Spaniard, largely unexplored. It has not escaped the 
hand of the exploiter, but a part has become a 
national park and will be left in its natural state. 


The Life Adventurous. By James T. FARRELL. Van- 
guard. $3.00. 
Twenty short stories, never before printed in book 
form, by the author of Studs Lonigan. A great vari- 
ety and range of characters. 


Midland Humor: A Harvest of Fun and Folklore. 
Edited by Jack Conroy. Wyn. $3.95. 
Introduction by Conroy. Chronologically ar- 

ranged, “The Beginnings’’ is followed by Crockett Al- 

manacs of 1835” and the anonymous “The Harp of 

a Thousand Strings,” Robert J. Burdette and Finley 

Peter Dunne, Mark Twain and Thurber. All the old 

favorite characters are here—trappers, rivermen, 

hunters. A book for the bedside and coffee tables. 


The Marshall Fields: A Study in Wealth. By Joun 

TEBBEL. Dutton. $3.75. 

The man who made the money, the less fortunate 
second generation, and the grandson who has the 
brains of his grandfather and is socially conscious. 
Many readers will find this story of the newspaper 
publisher of PM and the Chicago Sun fascinating 
reading. ‘““‘The man who made the fortune lived 
honorably .... by the ideas of a predominately 
acquisitive society.” The man who is in present con- 
trol of the fortune believes in the “new order” and is 
unafraid of the future. He is doing his part to pro- 
mote democracy. 


Stories, Ballads, and Traditions of the Yankee People: 

A Treasury of New England Folklore. Edited by 

B. A. Borxmn. Crown. Pp. 934. $4.00. 

By the editor of A Treasury of American Folklore 
“There is more than humor in the saying that New 
England is a state of mind.” A book to own. Books 
on southern and western folklore are in preparation. 


The Angry Decade. By LEo Gurxo. Dodd Mead. 
$3.00. 
Winner of the Dodd Mead Faculty Fellowship. 
A study of the literary output from 1929 to Pearl 
Harbor. An intelligent survey of life during the de- 
pression. 


The Saxon Charm. By Freperic WAKEMAN. Rine- 
hart. $2.75. 

The author of The Hucksters has turned his atten- 
tion to theatrical producers. Matt Saxon (Broadway 
celebrity?) has a “charm” that gets him everything 
he wants—for a time—as Eric Busch discovers to 
his misfortune. 


Ordeal of the Union. By ALLEN Nevins. Scribner. 
2 Vols. $10.00. 
An absorbing study of life in America between 
the Mexican War and the Civil War. Winner of the 
Scribner Prize in American History. 


Speaking of Animals: A Book of Nature Studies. By 
Aan Devoe. Creative Age. Pp. 198. $3.00. 
Thirty chapters in which are discussed the di- 

versities of animal life, the relation of species to each 

other, to life and to man, and especially animal ac- 
tivities and instincts. A few handsome illustrations. 


This Day’s Journey. By JuLtan B. ARNOLD. Argus. 
$3.50. 

A continuation of the author’s reminiscences and 
biographical sketches which appeared in Giants in 
Dressing Gowns. Scholarly and witty; brilliant in 
style. 


The James Family: Including Selections from the 
Writings of Henry James, Senior, William, Henry, 
and Alice James. By F. O. MattTutessen. Knopf. 
Pp. 706. $6.75. 

A full-length biography of a brilliant literary 
family. Letters, notebooks, and essays disclose their 
relations to one another, their famous friends, their 
keen interest in philosophy, literature, and Ameri- 
ca’s socia] welfare. The author expresses his desire to 
“place our master works in their cultural setting” 
and to discern their lasting value as works of art. A 
feast for the scholar. 


David Livingstone: Foe of Darkness. By JEANETTE 
Eaton. Illustrated by Ratpn Ray. Morrow. 
$3.00. 

An amazing account of the adventures of the ex- 
plorer. Well written, good type, excellent illustra- 
tion. Very interestirg. 


The Notebooks of Henry James. Edited with Intro- 
duction and commentary by F. O. MATTHTESSEN 
and KENNETH B. Murpock. Oxford. $6.00. 

A record of his work, as revealed by handwritten 
manuscripts, covering more than thirty years. In- 
sight into the personality and methods of the writer: 
how chance remarks were jotted down, characters 
developed and related to backgrounds. The gradual 
evolvement of a story or novel. 


An Explorer Comes Home. By Roy CHAPMAN AN- 
DREWS. Doubleday. $3.00. 
Pondwood Farm, Colebrook, Connecticut be- 
came home to the naturalist after his adventures in 
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Gobi Desert, Central Asia, and the Arctic. He made 
exciting discoveries in Connecticut. Illustrated. 


Look at America: New England. By the Eprtors of 
Look in collaboration with Mary ELLEN CHASE. 
Houghton. 


One of the ‘Look at America” series. A handbook, 
with pictures, maps, and text, for the vacationist, 
the traveler, and the stay-at-home. Maps, many 
beautiful photographs, some in color, with captions. 
Charming interiors, doorways, etc. A delightful 
book. 


The Last of the Provincials: The American Novel, 

1915-1925 By MAxwELL GEISMAR. $3.50. 

In his Preface the author calls this the second of 
a group of books which will deal with novelists from 
the Civil War to World War II, forming a literary 
record of American thinking of the last century. 
Contents: Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, 
Sherwood Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald. Summary, 
Appendix, Bibliography, and Index. 


Pontiac and the Indian U prising. By Howarp H. 
PecxHam. Princeton $4.50. 


Americans show an ever increasing interest in the 
Indian—the way he lived, the mistakes we have 
made in dealing with and conquering a great race. 
The author of this book is director of the Indiana 
Historical Bureau. Pontiac, who has been dead 178 
years, dared oppose the English. New biographical 
and historical material has recently become avail- 
able. 


The World of Aldous Huxley: An Omnibus of His 
Fiction and Non-fiction over Three Decades. Edited 
by Cartes J. Roto. Harper. $3.50. 

Has man’s power outstripped his reason? Editor 
Rolo believes Huxley to have been asking this ques- 
tion for many years. Huxley, he asserts, surveys a 
nightmare world with a “‘multiplicity of eyes.” One 
novel in full, extracts from two, stories, poems, es- 
says, etc., are included. Closing chapter: “What Can 
Science Do?” 


Amiable Autocrat: A Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. By ELeaANoR M. Triton. Schuman. 
$5.00. 

A comprehensive, well-documented, well-round- 
ed study of a complex personality. 


Light in August. By WILLIAM FAULKNER. “Modern 
Readers Series.” Duenewald Printing Corp. 
$3.50. 

Life in the deep South—tragic, colorful, and 
symbolic. Joe Christmas is suspected of being part 
Negro. There is a depth of realism and a sympathetic 
understanding of people living in the small town and 
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surrounding country such as we expect of Faulkner. 
His heroine, Lena, who came from Alabama, is a 
typical Faulkner creation. 


Jenny Villiers: A Story of the Theatre. By J. B. 

PriestLey. Harper. Pp. 184. $2.50. 

Modern Cheveril, successful playwright, has be- 
come embittered with the theater and believes it is 
losing influence and distinction. Through a shifting 
of time sequence he is taken back a century and sees 
the theater in action and talks with a beautiful 
young actress. At that time old actors were talking 
of the “dying theater.” He returns to the present 
with a renewed faith in the “make-believe,” past, 
present, and future. 


The White Pony: An Anthology of China’s Poetry. 
Edited by Rospert Payne. John Day. $4.00. 
Introduction by the editor. Each poem was 

translated by a Chinese scholar especially equipped 

to interpret it. 


The Trollope Reader. Selected and edited by EstHER 
CLoupMAN Dunn and Marron E. Dopp. Oxford. 
$4.50. 

Extracts from various novels are organized in 
sections—marriage, society, politics, the clergy, etc. 
—giving a cross-section of mid-Victorian England 
through Trollope’s eyes. 


Collected Poems. By Atrrep Noyes. Lippincott. 
Pp. 703. $5.00. 
The best of the popular lyrical poet, with some 
revisions. 


Sun, Stand Thou Still: The Life and Work of Coper- 
nicus, the Astronomer. By ANGUS ARMITAGE. 
Schuman. $3.00. 

“. ... Who overthrew the age-old belief that the 
earth was fixed at the center of the Universe and es- 
tablished the general plan of the solar system which 
we accept today.” A personal-story account of the 
gradual acceptance of his theory and its significance 
in the light of modern thought. 


Three Soldiers. By Joun Dos Passos. Houghton. 
Pp. 433. $3.00. 
Reissue of an important World War I book. 


The Negro in the American Theatre. By Evttx J. R. 

Isaacs. Theatre Arts, Inc. $3.50. 

A sympathetically admiring account of the prog- 
ress of Negroes in the theater by the recently retired 
veteran editor of Theatre Arts. This progress practi- 
cally begins with a single colored star in a white cast 
in 1910 and extends to Broadway successes written 
and acted by Negroes. Mrs. Isaacs points out the 
Negro influence upon our stage as a whole. 


BOOKS 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Fundamental Education—Common Ground for All 
Peoples: Report of a Special Committee to the Pre- 
paratory Commission of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
Paris 1946. Macmillan. Pp. 281. $2.50. 


This report lays the groundwork for the attempt 
to provide education for immense numbers of people 
now prevented by ignorance from participating in 
the life of the modern world. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making: Parents, Youth 
Leaders, and Teachers at Work. Edited by Wir1- 
LIAM HEARD KILpatrick and WILLIAM VAN TIL. 
Harper. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

This ninth yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
is a systematic discussion, although each chapter is 
by a separate author. It deals with formative influ- 
ences in the home, in autonomous and adult-spon- 
sored organizations, on the street, and in school. The 
first quarter of the book concerns the elementary- 
school period. 


Our Children Are Cheated: The Crisis in American 
Education. By BENJAMIN Fring. Holt. Pp. 244. 
$3.00. 

The education editor of the New York Times 
toured the country and found all the evils we teach- 
ers know so well—teacher shortage, too many sub- 
standard teachers, buildings in disrepair, inadequate 
curriculums, undemocratic segregation, etc. He 
tries to show causes too. A book to circulate among 
parents and taxpayers. 


Reading and Visual Fatigue. By LEONARD Car- 
MICHAEL and WALTER F. DEARBORN. Houghton. 
Pp. 483. 

A report of an elaborate experiment to determine 
whether high-school and college students can read 
continuously for six hours with full comprehension, 
with undiminished speed, and without fatigue. The 
experimenters say “Yes.” A partial report of this 
study appeared in the “Round Table” of the English 
Journal last month. 


Handbook for Remedial Reading. By W1tt1am Kott- 
MEYER. Webster Publishing Co. Pp. 179. 


The author is the director of the reading clinic 
of the St. Louis Public Schools. The book is written 
for teachers whose students “cannot use printed 
matter effectively .... after reasonable exposure 
to primary teaching.” The student may be in 
fourth grade or in college freshman English. 


Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. By Rosa- 
MUND Tuve. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
442. $6.00. 
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A study of images in the nondramatic poetry of 
the English Renaissance. The first half deals with 
sensuousness and significance as functions of images; 
the second, with the logical functions of imagery. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Victorian Prose: Selected and Edited with Introduc- 
tions, Bibliographies, and Notes. By FREDERICK 
Wr tram RoE. Ronald Press. Pp. 738. $4.50. 


An anthology of nonfiction prose by major 
Victorian writers, including Newman, Mill, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Arnold, Huxley, and Pater. The editor 
contributes an introductory essay on the Victorian 
age and extensive bibliographies, notes, and com- 
ments. 


Browning: Pippa Passes and Shorter Poems. Edited 
‘by Josern E. Baker. Odyssey Press. Pp. 658. 
$2.25. 


As Mr. Baker points out in his Preface, “Brown- 
ing’s best and worst poetry are pretty well sepa- 
rated,” so that his finest poetry can be garnered 
without too much tangling with the thistles. The 
selections have been chosen with the purpose of 
making this volume as useful as possible in ac- 
quainting the college student and general reader 


with Browning’s poetry quickly and efficiently. 


Walden and Selected Essays. By THorEAv. Intro- 
duction by Grorce F. Wuicuer. Packard. Pp. 


483. $1.25. 


A new volume in the “University Classics Series,” 
the purpose of which is “to provide the best edition 
of the world’s greatest books at the lowest cost.” 


Southern Prose Writers. Edited by GREGORY PAINE. 
“Amerian Writers Series.” American Book. Pp. 
392. $2.50. 


An especially valuable volume because in many 
ways it is a pioneer work which has been done care- 
fully and critically to provide material not readily 
available elsewhere. The number of authors has 
been limited to make it possible to include relatively 
large units of the works of each; both biographical 
and bibliographical notes are extensive; the editor’s 
introductory essay summarizes a phase of our liter- 
ary history which has hitherto been pretty generally 
neglected in our textbooks. 


Minor Knickerbockers. By KENDALL B. Tarr. 
“American Writers Series.” American Book. 
Pp. 410. $2.50. 

An anthology of the writings of those authors 
who contributed to a distinctive New York litera- 
ture between 1800 and 1840, with a well-written 
introduction and extensive notes and comments. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION TEXTS 


COLLEGE FRESHMAN 


Handbooks - Rhetorics - Grammars 


WRITING AND THINKING Foerster and Steadman 


This teachable text combines a handbook of composition with a handbook of 
revision. A distinguishing feature is the clear and thoroughgoing distinction’ 
made between formal, literary English, and informal, colloquial English. Part 
Two, A Handbook of Revision, is also available separately. 


MODERN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
Jensen, Schmitz, and Thoma 


Written from the point of view that the most helpful and realistic approach to 
composition is to lead the student to think of writing as communication. Rules 
are presented as matters of common sense—reasonable and practical aids in 
communication. 


MODERN GRAMMAR AT WORK Watts 


A practical grammar which aims to give a working knowledge of the structure 
of the standard American English of our times. 


Exercise Books 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING. Form C 
Grant, Bracher, and Duff 


A combined text and exercise book which trains the student to eliminate the 
more common errors from his sentences, and to say precisely what he means. 


EXERCISES IN WRITING AND THINKING 
Steadman, Miller, and Grant 


A book of skillfully prepared and easily handled exercises, with initial and 
achievement tests to measure the progress of the student. 


EXERCISES IN THE CRAFT OF WRITING Bracher 


This new text teaches the student to regard a piece of writing as the solution 
of a specific problem, and to develop clear, exact, and forceful expression. 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO ~ DALLAS + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY” 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT THEY HAVE THE HONOR TO PUBLISH 
IN THE SPRING OF 1948 


A WORK OF DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARSHIP 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


By 


ALBERT C. BAUGH, KEMP MALONE, TUCKER BROOKE 
GEORGE W. SHERBURN, AND SAMUEL C. CHEW 


HIS comprehensive history of English literature from its be- 

ginnings in the Old English period to the opening of the second 
Wori | War is the work of five scholars, each of whom is a recognized 
autho ity on the period about which he writes. In this book English 
liter: t re ix: presented as a part of the history of civilization. There- 
fore, in eack of the five parts there will be found a picture of the intel- 
lectual, social, and political backgrounds of the particular period, 
and ccmmenrt on the relation of the literature to these backgrounds. 
The extent and depth of the scholarly research represented by this 
work mak the book as destined to be the one standard history for 
many yei’s. No book in its field today is so broad in scope and so 
comprehe.1 ive in treatment. The book is thus conceived as a dis- 
tinctly schol arly history, yet with this ideal in mind, it is sufficiently 
broad in iis treatment to be extremely readable to the intelligent 
general reade 
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THIRD EDITION, Revised 


ANTHOLOGY 
ROMANTICISM 


Compiled and Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM, Professor of English, 
University of Illinois 


in order to keep abreast of the progress of research and criticism of the Romantic 

Movement in English Literature. It is an expert gathering of the choicest of the 
vast and fertile literature of English Romanticism. It presents selections, in prose and 
in verse, not only of those passages that have long been deservedly famous, but also 
some of the best of those which critics and scholars of our own time have found to be 
especially significant. There is a brief but comprehensive section devoted to the Pre- 
Romantic Movement. 


Te THIRD EDITION of this famous anthology has been enlarged and revised 


The notes, comments and suggestions for study contain much more than the usual 
explanations of difficult words or passages. They bring together from innumerable 
different sources the information—biographical, textual, and interpretative—which is 
needed for a better understanding and enjoyment of the selections. 


The works of forty-four writers comprise this collection including Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt, Scott, Southey, Campbell, Landor, Moore, Byron, 
Keats, Shelley, Hunt, De Quincey and Carlyle. 

1206 pages, $5.00 


Note: Bernpaum’s GUIDE THROUGH THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT will be 
available later this year. This guide gives detailed accounts of the lives of the authors, 
their characters, purposes, merits, and limitations; critical estimates of their works; 
and discussions about this era. Designed for use with any group of selections covering 
this period. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15s East 26th Street. NY.10 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 
BY JAMES C. FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
- dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 


4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


NEW 


College Standard 


DICTIONARY 


EM’:PHA:TYPE €d;tion 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA’ 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 


2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Dictionary—EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA: 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 


5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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WORKBOOK FOR 


ENGLISH VOCABULARY BUILDING 
Richard D. Mallery, New York University 


Designed to give freshman English students both a more extensive knowledge of 
the exact meaning of words and a broader vocabulary. Twenty-two well-planned 
exercises, an outgrowth of actual classroom experience, focus the student's atten- 
tion on such phases of vocabulary study as roots and affixes, synonyms, anto- 
nyms, and pairs of words, and give him practice in studying words in context. 
A section on dictionary use and vocabulary tests at the beginning and end of the 
course round out this practical workbook. In Press 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
M. Clifford Harrison, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


A brief, unified text on the essentials of grammar, particularly useful as a review 
grammar for freshmen who are deficient in the basic principles. All of the customary 
grammatical terms are clearly defined and illustrated with precise examples. The 
organization is logica'—from noun through sentefce. Ample exercises, clear illus- 
trations, and suggestions for theme writing. 

190 pages $1.75 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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